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Down the Ways slides the huge, gracefully-proportioned, hull. Water- 
borne, and work starts at once on the America’s glistening super-structure 
and interior ... her completely glass-enclosed promenade .... mammoth 
sun decks (for all three classes) ... streamlined funnels. Next spring the 
finished product—a completely modern luxury liner. 
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The MANHATTAN and 
WASHINGTON with the 
Pres. Harding and Pres. 
Roosevelt offer regular 
weekly sailings direct to 
Ireland, England, France 
and Germany. Your local 
TRAVEL AGENT has 
complete details, and will 
soon be supplied with 
special literature featur- 


ing the new AMERICA. 


216 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO; 665 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO: 


Interior Decoration will follow strikingly simple lines. Soft, neutral 
colors predominate—creating a restful and subdued background 
for shipboard activity. Above is shown an artist’s sketch of the air 
conditioned Main Dining Room, while at the left is a sketch of one 
of the roomy cabin class staterooms, which, like every room on the 
ship will be thoughtfully arranged and equipped with every modern 
convenience to provide the utmost in comfort. 
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On Thursday, August 3ist, the 
largest and finest liner ever to be 
built in the United States will be 
launched. She will be christened 
AMERICA. Next spring, she will 
join the popular MANHATTAN and 
WASHINGTON in a weekly service 
to ALL EUROPE. 


And a proud ship she will be— 
the new America! Not only will she 
carry on the traditions of gracious 
hospitality and skillful management 
which have won so many thousands 
of friends for her famous sisterships, 
the Manhattan and Washington, but’ 
also she will embody every feature that 
careful planning and long experience 
can devise for luxurious ocean travel. 
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‘HOW TO REALLY SEE 


Fly by Pan American...have more time, more lei- 


sure to see and know 


RAVEL in luxurious comfort 

aboard the world’s largest air 
liners... look down upon the most 
wonderful scenery in the world— 
the land of the Incas, the Chilean 
lakes, the majestic Andes, Rio. 


With Pan American’s all-paid 
tours you see not only the interest- 
ing highlights, but the unusual 
which others miss. Have 85% of 


TYPICAL 29-DAY TOUR 


From East to 


13th Day Fri 


the countries you visit 


your time to do as you please; 
spend your evenings in the best 
hotels in principal cities. 


Followingisasampletour. There 
are dozens of others to choose 
from, including combination 
steamer-air tours, Get literature 
without obligation. Your travel 
agent or any office of Pan American 
Airways will help plan your trip. 
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WE LIVE IN A 
PORTUGUESE VILLAGE 


Photographs by André Diénes 


Tue country that once drew wealth from a vast empire reaching trom Brazil to 
the Moluccas, Portugal today is among the humblest of European nations. Pri- 
marily an agricultural country, it has escaped most of the results of modern in- 
dustrialism, and its peasants live very much as did their forebears for generations 
past. For this reason in few parts of Europe is rural life—for all the miserable 
poverty of the peasants—more interesting or more colorful. This life is seen 
at this best in the small town markets. Here are the varied displays of native 
crafts, the barefooted peasant women balancing their burdens on their heads with 
such superb grace, the splendid oxen with their huge, curved horns pulling clumsy 
creaking carts. These carts are sometimes spokeless and hewn from thick planks 
of wood, and often the wheels are keyed tight to a solid wooden axel which turns 
in wooden sockets. The oxen are regarded with special veneration by the peasants. 
According to a native legend, the breath of the creatures is sweetly scented be- 
cause they breathed on our Lord in His manger. Farmers used to let the oxen 
breathe on a seed before sowing, confident it would germinate twice as richly 
for this benediction. 
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Dominating the Eastern Court of Copan is the sacred temple known to archeologists as Number 22. The temple is reached by the massive stone steps 
seen here, a splendid example of the work of Mayan masons. 


RESTORING A LOST CITY OF THE MAYAS 


THE study of Mayan history had its birth 
at the ruins of Copan. Before John Lloyd 
Stephens and Frederick Catherwood un- 
covered that Maya city and made known 
with description and illustration the intri- 
cate carvings of the aborigines of Central 


America, the Mayas had been relegated by 


the eminent eighteenth-century historian, 
Robertson, to the limbo of fable whose only 
reality was in the braggadocio of the con- 
quistadors. 

While it is true that the ruins of Copan 


By V. WOLFANG VON HAGEN 
With photegraphs by the author 


had been discovered three centuries before 
Stephens and Catherwood made their trek, 
the original report had been so grossly mis- 
interpreted that it was small wonder the 
eighteenth-century historians dismissed with 
scorn the fancied civilization of the Mayas. 
However, after the two publications that 
followed Stephens’ exploration, an interest 
in the Mayas was aroused that has been 
sustained up to the present time. 

Copan owes its discovery {to the rumors 
that brought Lic. Diego Garzia de Palacio 


from the Capitancia General of Guatemala 
into the Province of Honduras in January 
1576. From his report to Philip, King of 
Spain, we learn that “on the road to the city 
of San Pedro (Sula) in the first town within 
the Province of Honduras called Copan are 
certain ruins and vestiges of a great popu- 
lation and of superb edifices of such splen- 
dor and skill that it appears it could never 
have been built by the natives of these 
provinces.” 

Two hundred and fifty years later the 


Republics of Central America sent a 
‘renegade Irishman, Colonel Juan Galindo, 
into the ruins to make a report to his gov- 
‘ernment, and from that report five years 
previous to the visit of Stephens came the 
‘first accurate description of the wonders 
‘of Copan. After Stephens’ visit came a host 
of investigators, beginning with the Eng- 
ishman Maudslay and many of the im- 
portant archeologists of his time, until few 
(ruins of the Maya area have been exam- 
ined as minutely and restored so often as 
the ruins of Copan. 
_ Now, with a century of experience, the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington is pre- 
‘paring Copan for its final restoration, a 
work to which a few men of that institution 
have dedicated the last four years with the 
“assistance of the Republic of Honduras. 
| Copan marked the final phase of our ex- 
| pedition to Honduras, and with the kind- 
| mess of the Secretary of Education, who 
‘allowed us to photograph the ruins, we 
| left Tegucigalpa, the capital, by special 
_ plane for Copan. 
|| From a height of eight thousand feet the 
‘\relation between the valleys of Copan in 
which the immigrant Mayas from Yuca- 
tan took root revealed itself in crystal 
clearness. Below, the Copan River flowed 
“southeast the length of the valley, turning 
| due northwest into other smaller valleys. 
Wy The river grew narrower as it flowed into 
Guatemala and joined the Motagua River 
across the border. This river then flows 
_ along the Guatemala-Honduras border and 
empties into the Gulf of Honduras in the 
‘Caribbean Sea. 
_ The valley of Copan is narrow, varying 
between two and four miles in width, and 
not over ten miles in length. Mountain 
ranges rise on either side, the lower por- 
tions supporting pine and oak, the higher 
regions developing rain forests where 
hardwoods, lianas and sarsaparilla grow. 
Deer, tapir, pacas, jaguars, monkeys and 
a host of brilliant birds including the quet- 
zal, all have their habitat near to and about 
the Valley of Copan. Self-contained, the 
valley received the first immigrants of the 
_ Mayas somewhere between the second and 
third century A. D. 

‘It could not be long after their entrance 
into this compact fertile valley that the 
Mayas discovered on the mountains to the 

north sheer cliffs of volcanic tufa, rocky 
masses of trachyte, white and compara- 
tively soft; just the right type of material 
to be carved with their stone implements. 
‘Not only was this stone available, but also 
obsidian glass which they used for knives 
and javelins, and basalt which when 
chipped was made into their metate stones 
for grinding corn. The technique of stone 
working had already been perfected when 
the Mayas moved into the Valley of 
Copan, so that the first calendaric mono- 
lith, the first stela that was erected, dated 
436 A. D., shows little sculptural primi- 
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tivism but a style which the Mayas were to 
follow in developing their city. The first 
edifices of the settlement at Copan were 
erected at the point where the modern village 
is situated, but later the religious center was 
moved a mile down the valley so that it 
would be close to the rock quarries on the 
north cliff. 

Approaching the ruins from the landing 
field for airplanes, there is nothing to indi- 
cate the presence of this great city. True, 
there are some stones with carved hierogly- 
phics lying near the road, but that is the 
only suggestion of the Mayas. Then one 
comes to a large hill, rising out of the valley 
floor fully clothed in a tropical verdure and 
festooned with large ceiba trees that indi- 
cate an artificial mound. Not until one 
climbs the pyramid and enters the Western 
Court does one appreciate the reason for 


Copan’s reputation among archeologists. 

The Western Court is a plaza two hun- 
dred feet in length by three hundred feet 
in width around which are grouped two 
large pyramids and one smaller one that is 
wedged, so to speak, in the center. The 
pyramid on the north of-the court, called 
the Reviewing Stand, is now under recon- 
struction. As restored, it consists of six 
stone steps with high treads, one hundred 
feet long, composed of single blocks, most 
of which are decorated with hieroglyphics. 
In the center is a figure whose head is miss- 
ing and on either end are two allegorical 
figures bearing torches. Mourned for lost 
by Dr. Morley, who first undertook the de- 
ciphering of the inscriptions at Copan, the 
head of the center figure has been found 
and presents one of the most interesting 
examples of Maya sculpture. In the court, 


RECORDS OF MAYAN HISTORY 


The first stela, or calendaric stone, was erected in Copan in 436 A.D. These gigantic monoliths 
were carved from single blocks of stone with stone chisels, and they were doubtless erected 


to commemorate important events. 


The hieroglyphics with which they are adorned relate 


chiefly to the calendar. This one is known as Stela F 8, and the color with which it was 
painted by the Mayans can still be discerned. 


DOORWAY TO THE TEMPLE 


The doorway at the top of the steps of Temple 22 is ornamented at either 
side by a profusion of allegorical symbols supported by squatting figures. 
Below the figures is a carved tread composed of hieroglyphics with large 
death’s heads decorated with macabre tassels. This structure shows what the 
Mayas were able to achieve with their crude stone tools and despite the fact 
that they were ignorant of the true arch. From their quarries a mile distant 
from the city huge rocks weighing up to thirty-five tons were transported to 
the site on which they were to be erected. The diagram below shows the 
acropolis at Copan. It is composed of five distinct courts, or plazas, surrounded 
by pyramids, temples and what were, perhaps, the dwellings of the rulers. 
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ensconced within a stone niche obviously made for it, 
is a large stone stela, a dated monolith, the only one in 
the upper courts of the Maya acropolis. The sculpture 
of the stela in low relief, quite unlike the other stelae 
which we will meet in the Great Plaza, shows it to haye 
been earlier than the rest. } 
From the Western Court we followed the natural pat 

that leads east to the river which sometime in the distant 
past, certainly long before the visit of the Spaniards in 
the sixteenth century, cut into the ruins, producing one 
of the greatest archeological crosscuts in the world. The 
city was not planned and built as a single whole. The 
crosscut shows that the acropolis evolved from lesser 


pyramids, less sumptuous temples; and sad as the loss of © 
buildings by flood waters has been, it has given archeo- - 


logists valuable detailed history. 
Regaining the ruins, we followed the traditional en- 


trance to the Eastern Court which some authorities think 


was the most sacred of the entire city. To the right of 


this court, which is half as large as the Western Court, © 


are tiers of stone seats formed of Herculean units, that 
look not unlike the seats of the Roman coliseums, to 


which it has been likened again and again, much to the 
discomfiture of the archeologists who insist upon a wholly — 


American interpretation of the ruins. 

To the left there is a series of steps like the Review- 
ing Stand in the Western Court, save that here there are 
two large stone jaguars in an amusing stance, one arm 
akimbo and the other stretched out at full length. They 
are carved in high relief, and save for the foliated tail, 


Carved from a basalt rock in a 
field near the ruins at Copan, 
this frog illustrates the Mayan 
artists’ fondness for representing 
animals in a humorous yet 
naturalistic style. 


TORCH AND JAGUAR 


The torch above is held in the hand of one of the two allegorical 


figures adorning the Reviewing Stand. At the left is one of the two 

jaguars on the stairway in the Hastern Court. They are skilfully 

carved, with seven spots hollowed out instead of being carved in 

relief. This bold and unusual convention succeeds especially from 

a distance, when the play of shadows appears to make the spots 
extrude. 


PLUMES OF THE QUETZAL 


This stela is adorned with a decorative motif composed of the 
plumes of the quetzal which was later to become part of a great 
religious cult. The design illustrates what is perhaps one of the 
principal faults of the Mayan sculptor—his abhorence of any 


vacant space. 


they are among the most naturalistic carv- 
ings that I ever have been privileged to see 
in the Maya area. 

Dominating the entire court is Temple 22, 
now fully restored where the original struc- 
ture could be followed. It was first uncov- 
ered by Maudslay. To reach it, one crawls 
up the massive stone steps to where the 
architecture appears to resemble somewhat 
the later stylistic sequence of the Mayas of 
the new Empire. In front, on either side 
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of an elaborate portal, are two carved, well- 
proportioned figures, forming a caryatid to 
the ornamental doorway. The figures are 
squatting, one knee to the ground, the other 
bent so that it reaches the chin. One hand 
rests on the ground, the other Ajax-like is 
bent above the head supporting a great 
wealth of carved allegory. This plastic mix- 
ture of arms, feather decorations, dragon 
heads, and other Maya decorative motifs 
ends at the top, still moving into space, with 
as little regulation as at its beginning, form- 
less yet occupying its space in a not un- 
pleasant surrealistic design. 

From this court we climbed down the 
enormous pyramid 125 feet below to the 
court of the Hieroglyphic Stairway and 
into the Great Plaza. We paused often in 
our walks to the Great Plaza to admire this 
hieroglyphic stairway after which the court 
is named. When completely restored, it will 
rise seventy-five feet, at an angle of sixty 
degrees up to the temple that once stood at 
its apex. The stairwav is composed of some 
thousands of distinct hieroglyphics which 
the archeologists are struggling to replace 
as correctly as their experience will permit. 
No ruin in all the Maya area contains as 
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PORTRAIT OF A RULER 


On the front of each stela is a carved figure which was probably a por 
trait of the theocratic ruler at the time the stela was erected. On some 
of the faces strong emotions are skilfully portrayed, and occasionally even 

personal idiosyncrasies such as unilateral facial paralysis are shown. 


q 


many inscriptions as does this single stair-_ 
way, a monumental tribute to the guiding 7 
genius of these people. a 
We passed through the ball court, whl : 
the Mayas played a game similar to the © 
modern American game of basketball, into 
the Great Plaza where the gigantic stone ~ 
monoliths are centered. Even in the times” 
of the Romans the Plaza would have been 
regarded as enormous, with its 850 feet 
length by half of that in width; the whole ~ 
flanked by stone seats that rise up tier over © 
tier to thirty feet above the ground level. ~ 
Distributed throughout the Plaza are the 
dated stelae. These enormous monoliths © 
carved from a single block of stone with © 
only stone chisels support, usually on their 
sides and often on the back’ also, a series 
of hieroglyphics that relate to the date of 
their erection. The image that appears on 
the front of each is assumed to have been a 
heroic portrait of the contemporary ruler. — 
First erected in twenty-year cycles, the later 
history of Copan reveals that the stelae 
were set up as often as every five years. 
Since only the hieroglyphics reiating to the 
calendaric significance have been deciphered, 
we may infer that the others which seem- 


gly have no claim to the calendar, and as 
such are undecipherable, refer to outstand- 
ing cataclysms, or events which preceded 
‘the erection of the calendar stone on which 
| they appear. 

As the Maya was primarily an agricul- 
turist, it is only natural that he should have 
| paid attention to the rising and setting of 
constellations and the changing seasons, and 
that he should have attempted to determine 
the solstices and equinoxes. How old the 
| Maya calendar is may be only a matter of 
' conjecture. Admittedly it took hundreds of 

years to perfect, and by the time the Mayas 


at Copan had erected their first dated mono- 
lith in 436 A.D., the technique as regards 
stone carving had been mastered. These 
complex calendars seemingly were erected 
to inform the successive generations of the 
favorable times to reap and sow, what gods 
should be appeased; the cataclysms of the 
past, and mayhap how they might be 
avoided in the future. These stelae became, 
in fact, the alpha and omega of Maya 
religion, . 

Before, however, the Mayas were able 
to develop their cities of stone, they had in 
their archaic period received from their pre- 


cursors the invaluable and vital gift of corn. 

Corn, as is well known, originated in the 
Americas, but where is a matter of con- 
jecture. Evidence seems to point to the de- 
velopment of maize in the central plateau 
of Mexico from a grass superficially re- 
sembling corn and called by the Mexicans 
Teosinte. Because maize could be stored for 
comparatively long periods of time, it al- 
lowed the Indian respite from the hunt, 
and with its development the Maya left the 
hunter-fisher stage of the savage and en- 
tered upon a sedentary life. In their leisure 

(Continued on page 43) 


SACRIFICIAL ALTAR 


The distinguishing feature 
of Mayan sculpture is the 
fact that it is almost in- 
variably in relief. In the 
early period the relief was 
low, but as time went on 
the craftsmen gained a 
greater command _ over 
their material. In the 
finest period the figures 
emerge from the _ back- 
ground and stand forth 
prominently, almost in 
the round. It is probable 
that in his knowledge of 
perspective and his purity 
of line, the Mayan artist 
was more advanced than 
any contemporary through- 
out the world. How la- 
borious the carvers’ task 
must have been is obvious 
from the greenstone chisels 
they used, thousands of 
which have been found in 
all sizes and in every 
stage of wear. Before the 
stela pictured here is a 
sacrificial altar and in the 
background are ruins of 
the tiers of seats partially 
enclosing the plaza _ in 
which the stela stands. 


THAT the birds of North America have 
been showing a remarkable increase recently 
is not merely a matter for poetic sentiment. 
The return of the birds is a beautiful 
thought, truly, but it is also a matter of 
profit in cold dollars and cents. Ink it down 
on the assets side of the national ledger. 

The fact, both scientific and sentimental, 
is that the long campaign to conserve Amer- 
ican bird life has been taking hold. The 
campaign has appealed to the inherent good 
sense of our better citizens so that it is no 
longer considered “fun” or “sport” to take 
a gun in hand and crack down indiscrimi- 
nately on birds. The small boy who used 
to brag to his daddy about the mockingbird 
slain with an air rifle is now getting his 
pants dusted for his wasteful act. Good 
news! 

The year 1938 has been called the best 
bird year in two decades, and judging from 
the spring nesting season 1939 will be even 
better. But do not get the idea that the 
conservation campaign is over and all dan- 
ger past. On the contrary, vigilance must 
never be relaxed, the authorities warn. 
Specific studies indicate that a few bird 
species still are decreasing, although many 
of the best-loved birds are multiplying now, 
enjoying protection from mankind. The 
protection is more than mere law. The best 
sign now is that useless killing of birds has 
become socially taboo. The government, the 
bird societies, the newspapers, the maga- 
zines, the radio, the schools, the sportsmen’s 
associations, the motion pictures, all 
agencies have gradually joined in an educa- 
tional campaign. And so, as the meadow- 
larks say—‘‘Cheerio!”—the birds are back! 

Even the persecuted family of hawks is 
gaining ground, because at last the fallacy 
of shooting every hawk in sight has begun 
to sink in on stupid human beings. Our 
stupidity has been pardonable because we 
saw hawks stealing our baby chickens. We 
know better now. We know that the money 
loss from a few stolen chickens is trivial, 
but that the money gain from the hawks’ 
destructions of mice and rats is enormous. 

One key fact in the bird restoration cam- 
paign has been the gradual realization that 
the predators of nature are not necessarily 
detrimental to mankind. The general pub- 
lic for a long time did not understand that 
every form of bird life lives by eating some 
smaller form of life. 

“There is of course no good or bad in 
nature’s world,’ says Richard H. Pough, 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. “The hawk is not bad or good, 


MOTHER PELICAN COMES HOME 


The pelican is proverbially noted for its large beak and prodigious appetite. 


It lives near { 


the sea and consumes enormous quantities of fish, which it-holds in its pouch until it can 
deal with them one at_a time. 


BIRDS THAT ARE YOUR FRIENDS 


By OREN ARNOLD 


kind or cruel, but just one of nature’s crea- 
tures living as its habits direct it to live. 
Rodents are the main food for a majority 
of hawks. But still further, we are just be- 
ginning to realize that hawks operate indi- 
rectly to the benefit of the bird species on 
which they also prey by eliminating con- 
tinually weak, injured and diseased birds, 
and allowing future generations to come 
from the strongest and healthiest that are 
best able to escape.” 

The picturesque old owl, allegedly a crit- 
ter of great wisdom, also has been shot in 
barns and in dark forests for decades be- 
cause he “‘stole chickens.”’ Or because owls 
are a sign of death. Or because their hoot- 
ing and screeching will make crops fail and 
turn milk sour. Or because your rival can 
brew a love philter from owl feathers and 
so steal your girl away. In this enlightened 
year of 1939 we know better. We know 
that the beliefs about them were silly super- 
stitions, that owls invariably mind their 


W. L. 


own business, which is destroying countless 
rats and mice and such pests around your 
field and barn. Practically all the owl de- 
predations against poultry have been due to 
one species, the great horned owl, but the 
general public is just learning that. ; 

We know now that the lordly bald eagle 
—which we made our national bird and then 
ignored—is still worthy of a place on our 
coins and on our coat of arms, for he “a 
magnificent fellow who still soars the ski 
anid does mankind more good than harm 
for all the fact that he is a scavenger. 


Many smaller birds, some very rare, are © 
gaining ground now also. Isolated away up 


on Pinal Peak in Crook National Forest 
in Arizona, for instance, Daniel William- 
son, distinguished naturalist and former 
Arizona state historian, is certain that he 
has spotted several wild pigeons. He be- 
lieves they ventured up from some hideout 
in Mexico, and hopes they may become nat- 
uralized Americans again, multiplying and 
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FEATHERED SPRINTER OF 
THE DESERT 


The road runner is a belligerent 
bird of the Southwest which has 
no hesitation in starting a fight, 
even with lizards and _ rattle- 
snakes. He clocks a running 
speed of twenty miles an hour. 
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YOUNG HAWK 
A young red-tailed hawk about ten days 
old has a wing span of over three feet. 
The money saved through the rats and 
mice which he kills far offsets the loss of 
the occasional pice on which he swoops 
own. 


spreading and adding their glory once more 
fo our wilderness areas. Wild pigeons have 
been classified as extinct. 

Hummingbirds, too, have been noted with 
increasing frequency in the United States. 
They were by no means rare, but they have 

_ been more or less restricted to the West and 
Southwest because they too are migrants 
from the warm zones in Central America 
and Mexico. Even yet only one species, the 
ruby throat, is found east of the Mississippi 
in any important numbers, but if he has 
ventured to accept the sophisticated East, 
maybe some of his more gorgeously colored 
brethern will follow. One distinct help will 
be for man to keep on remembering that 
hummingbirds are not “poisonous” and do 
not carry stingers. Hummers are the tiniest 
birds in existence (no bigger than the end 
of your thumb). They are the most skilled 
aviators in the world, flying forward, back- 
ward, upward, downward, or just hovering 
in one spot in the air at will. Their feathers 
have an iridescence which captures the sun- 
shine to make them living gems in your 

garden. Their nests are doll teacups strad- 
dling a twig. They have no song. They live 
on nectar from flowers, on gnats and other 
tiny live meats. They do no earthly harm, 
and yet some misguided folk still kill them. 

If you really want to take up a bird 
hobby without delving too deeply into or- 
nithology, you might try luring humming- 
birds to your garden and into your_very 
home. These strange little creatures from 
the tropics are not much afraid“of man. If 
you will conceal sweetened water in a test 
tube or tiny bottle, inside an artificial flower, 
hummers will come to your kitchen window 
to feed. With patience and care, you can 
soon have them drinking from the bottle 
without the lure of the colored flower. You 
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Department of the Interior 
The mockingbird, just alighting, aside 
from being able to mimic almost any 
sound that he hears, will rid your lawn 
of all sorts of insects destructive to 
plant life. On the right is an eagle’s 
nest in the Rocky Mountain National 
Park. The eagle is distributed from 
Maine to California and from Alaska to- 
Mexico and breeds throughout the en- 

tire region. 


may even persuade them to drink from an 
open spoon. Hummers drink like school- 
boys: they insert two long straws into the 
droplet of sweet water that is nectar in a 
flower, and suck it up. Incidentally, never 
try to cage hummers; they promptly die in 
captivity. 

Far better known than the hummers, in- 
deed a cosmopolite of birdland who is seen 
—and heard!—by almost everybody, is that 


The mockingbird is found from 
coast to coast in the Southern states. 
This white-tin-winged baby is nesting 

in a cholla cactus in Arizona. 
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indefatigable songster, the mockingbird. 
Literally at home from coast to coast, he is 
American to the core. He works hard (any- 
way his lady does!). He sings a great deal. 
He isn’t one to pick a fight, but he isn’t 
afraid of anything under the sun. He will 
die in defense of his wife and babies. He 
is a good dancer, a student of aviation, and 
a friend of anybody who lets him alone. 
Isn’t all of that American? 

Sometimes he is called a musical police- 
man; for if you let him nest in the vine 
over your front porch, or in the shrubbery 
along the garden wall, he will police your 
entire yard. He will eat the destructive 
locusts, grasshoppers, cutworms, rose bugs, 
plant lice and weed seed that gather there. 
He might, to be sure, peck off a handful of 
your choice grapes, but what of it? One 
worm can dig into and kill your entire 
grapevine, and the fruit the bird eats won’t 
be worth more than three cents. Scientists 
have estimated that every mockingbird in 
the United States is worth from $2 to $5 
each to the farmers and the gardeners of 
this nation every year. This in addition to 
the living, ringing beauty of the birds re- 
garded from a purely esthetic standpoint. 

The mockingbird is not perfect. Like 
most good Americans, he lacks something 
in discretion. For instance, he hates dogs, 
and he will hate your dog as well as your 
neighbor’s. It would be all right with you 
if he kept your neighbor’s dog out of your 
yard, no doubt; but he may also drive your 
own canine pet to distraction before the 
nesting season is over. A pair of mockers 
can dart down, peck at a dog’s ears and 
tail, chirrup over him, until the poor beast 
is a nervous wreck. Nor can he do more 
than growl about it. You, however, can 
have a lot-of fun watching the duel. 

Theodore Roosevelt records an instance 
of mocker parents who attacked a dog on 
the White House lawn all one summer. 
These birds, oddly, took no notice of the 
Presidential dog so long as the dog’s tail 
was kept down. But the moment the tail 
came up—down swooped the aerial attack- 
ers! The dog could only flee. The President 
found many hours of relaxation watching 
this strange contest. 

Mockers’ discretion fails again in select- 
ing songs. The storybooks say that a mock- 
er hid outside the owl’s hollow tree when 
the wise owl was teaching each of the other 
birds a private song, and so learned all the 
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LURING THE 
HUMMINGBIRD 


The hummingbird, 
tiniest of all birds, 
is a friendly little 
creature which can 
be lured by sweeten- 
ed water, camou- 
flaged in the heart 
of an artificial flower 
or quite boldly ex- 
posed in a_ tube. 
Hummingbirds are 
the most — skilful 
aviators in the 
world, being able to 
fly forward, back- 
ward, upward, down- 


ward or to just 

hover in the. air. 

They are utterly 
harmless. 


songs of birdland. He now sings them, long 
and often. But the same mocker will pick 
up the “song” of your squeaky windmill or 
wheelbarrow! He will delight in reproduc- 
ing the unlovely notes of a swinging barn 
door. He will mimic the postman’s whistle. 
He will catch and repeat a few unharmoni- 
ous notes from your radio. Worst of all, 
he will put all these together and throw 
them at you from your chimney or rooftop 
at midnight! 

Another representative but very different 
bird, famous out West, is that long-legged 
comedian called the road runner. For many 
years it was considered proper to shoot this 


EAGLETS 


The American bald eagle is no beauty 

when he is young, but he is a very 

impressive figure when he attains 

adult plumage in about three years’ 

time. His head, neck and tail are 
then white. 
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creature. Not so now, for he is at last 
being appreciated. He is the Bob Burns of 
birdland, a rather rustic fellow from the 
plains who is out of his element in town. 
Unlike the voluble mocker who lives all 
around him, he has no song at all. When he 
is angry or annoyed he mouths a brief 
“Cook-coo-cook!” noise and glares at you. 
That’s all. ; 

He is a big fellow “like a skinny guinea” 
who lives on lizards and grasshoppers and 
crickets and spiders and assorted bugs and 
snakes. Yes, snakes, even rattlesnakes. His 
idea of a good time is to find a baby rattler 
and start swallowing it. The rattler may be 
twelve or fifteen inches long, and the bird’s 
gullet and bill are only six or so. No mat- 
ter. The bird will swallow the snake’s head 
and foreparts, sit quietly around while di- 
gestion takes place, and gradually swallow 
the whole thing. 

(Continued on page 44) 


The humor, pathos and tragedy of life in old New England has been recorded on the crumbling tombstones of hundreds of churchyards. As a rule 
the cemetery—“ ’tarnity acres” as the pious used to say—adjoins the church. 


SERMONS IN STONES 


By GEORGE WILLISON and JEREMIAH DIGGES 


C. S. Clancy from Globe 


Stop, traveler! And shed a tear 
Upon the form that lyeth here. 


M@ORE and more each summer, accord- 
ing to the “town fathers” of New Eng- 
land’s ancient villages, the traveler is obey- 
ing the chiseled injunction at the roadside 
—if not to shed a tear, at least to pause be- 
fore the crumbling gray slate in old bury- 
ing grounds and examine for himself what 
remains of a lost art—the rhymed epitaph. 


On the tombstones of ministers the epitaphs 

are often long-winded and fulsome in 

their praise. This stone is in Hadley, 
Massachusetts. 


A new interest, a heightened public 
curiosity in these long-neglected “ ’tarnity 
acres,’ has come with the passing decades ; 
for it is a sort of late stone-age literature 
which they offer, and for which, in the 
modern cemetery, there is no counterpart. 
The personal epitaph has been dropped, 
and in its place now appears only the 
briefest Biblical bit, the terse “‘requiescat in 
pace,” or merely the name and date. Gone 
are the doleful warnings, the heaped-on 
praises, or the occasional reminder that the 


deceased was not all he might have been; 
gone, too, the stated cause of death, and 
the lesson sometimes to be deduced, or the 


Fritz Henle from Black Star 


philosophical musings of those bereaved. 

With the passing of all this, passes too 
the specialist whose job it was to compose, 
to report sentiment fit to be graven for the 
centuries, worthy of going down in granite 
on the tablets of “Judgment Lot.” The task, 
unless it was undertaken by some daring 
relative, fell to the minister, who was ex- 
pected to be able to turn out something 
suitable on short notice, usually in rhyme, 
and either from “stock” (there was always 
a fair assortment on hand of old reliables, 
accumulated through the ages) or of his 
own composing to fit the case. 

As a rule, the older the burying acre, the 
fewer the stereotyped rhymes—and the 
more candid are likely to be the made-to- 
order ones. From the earliest days, when 
the specialist in epitaphs was literally 
“dead serious” in his work, the art passed 
into gradual decline, with more and more 
resort to the time-worn but time-tested 
couplet or quatrain. 

Thus, with the most ancient of these 
graves taking on value as a form of histor- 
ical exhibit—no matter how humble the 
tenantry—old towns throughout the eastern 
seaboard states have newly discovered in 
their burying grounds an ever greater 
tourist attraction. Finding that their sum- 
mer visitors like to browse, to look at dates 
and hunt out the oldest graves, and notic- 
ing that they are as eager and as delighted 
to find an oddity as a stamp collector is in 
his own field, or a connoisseur of rare 
books in his, realistic chambers of com- 
merce and town boards have at last begun 
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Those who seek to understand New England’s enigmatic past must study the inscriptions on 
its tombstones. This is the cemetery at St. Augustine’s Chapel in South Boston. 


to recognize the cemetery as an important 
asset to the living. Money is being ap- 
propriated now for cemeteries that have 
been allowed to crumble through decades of 
neglect; and the traveler not only stops to 
read, but often jots down the faded message 
to add to his collection, for the fad of col- 
lecting odd epitaphs is growing as the avail- 
able material dwindles. 

To these seekers, the couplet which in- 
corporates into the rhyme the name of the 
deceased is a welcome find, such as this of 
the Noyes family of New England: 


You children of the name of Noyes 
Make Jesus Christ yo’r only choyse. 


Or this, embodying a favorite image 
among all those whose surnames happily fit 
the rhyme: 


Here lies cut down.like unripe fruit 
The wife of Deacon Amos Shute. 


The simile was so popular, indeed, that 
Gershom Root, at the age of seventy-three, 
was nevertheless “cut down like unripe 
fruit.” 

Such rhyming was not confined to those 
of unusual name, like the Noyeses and the 
Shutes; the Jones families through the ages 
have seized upon the word “bones” and 
put the affinity of sound to excellent use. 
For example: 


Beneath this Ston’s 
Int’r’d the Bon’s 

Ah Frail Remains 
Of Lieut Noah Jones! 


C. S. Clancy from 


This “gloomy stone”, with the unconscious 
irony of its inscription, stands in the grave- 
yard at Lee, Massachusetts. 


Some of the old epitaphs go into the cir- 
cumstances attending death, and others into 
the way of life of the deceased. There is 
the old stone in Springfield, New Jersey, 
placed in 1798 over two youths who were 


“instantly snatched from time to eternity 


by a stroke of lightning,” with this reminder 


to the living appended : 


Stop, heedless youth, and read their awful 
doom, 
By heaven’s own fire hasten’d to the tomb. 
The unerring shaft glides rapid through the air, 
And leaves no time for penitence or prayer. 
Oh, hear the warning voice of their decease, 
This moment fly to God and make your peace. 
No longer dare provoke th’ almighty frown, 
Which on your heads will call his thunder 
down. 


The rhyme for Captain Robert Troup, 
who was buried in 1768 in Hanover, New 
Jersey, leaves no room for doubt as to the 
profession he followed: 


Though Boreas’ blasts and Neptune’s waves 
Have cast me to and fro; 

Yet, in spite of all, by God’s decree, 

I anchor here below, 

Where I do here at anchor ride, 

With many of our fleet; 

Yet once again, I must set sail, 

My adm’ral, Christ, to meet. 


The office of wife and mother was not 


only given its due place, but extremes were 
recognized as well. Cape Cod, which led in 
frankness upon such matters, records of 
Polly Blodgett : 


Children she had twenty-four, 
Praise the Lord there be no more. 
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C. S. Clancy from Globe 
Infant mortality was high in eighteenth- 
century New England. Nevertheless, as so 
many tombstones testify, some families 
flourished prodigiously. At the right is 
the Unitarian Church at Chelmsford, Mass- 
achusetts. Its first pastor was the Reverend 

. John Fiske, the author of the “Chelms- 
ford Catechism”, who brought his flock to 

. this town in 1655. 


In dealing with ladies whose reputations 
were less clearly defined than Mrs. Blod- 
gett’s, the good pastor still looked upon 
death as a delicate subject. At Danvers, 
Massachusetts, was buried in 1786 Eliza 
Whitman, aged thrity-seven, a minister’s 
daughter, who had obviously strayed from 
the fold. Her story had become well known 
in a popular novel by a Mrs. Foster en- 
titled “The Coquette, Or The History Of 
Eliza Wharton,” which went into three edi- 
tions. When her epitaph came to be written, 
it was recorded that “she sustained the last 
painful scene, far from every friend... 
and the tears of strangers watered her 
grave.” 

Let candour throw a veil over her frailties, 

For great was her charity to others. 

There were, of course, infinite variations 
on the theme of “Vanity, Vanity! All is 
vanity!” Here is the comment on one who 
saw much of it, John Abbot, aged ninety, 
buried at Andover, Massachusetts, in 1793: 

Grass, smoke, a flower, a vapour, shade, a span, 

Serve to illustrate the frail life of man; 


And they, who longest live, survive to see 
The certainty of death, of life the vanity. 


Or this, for the Rev. Jedediah Dewey, 
Bennington, Vermont, 1778: 

Of comfort no man speak! 

Let’s talk of graves, and worms, and epitaphs, 


Make: dust our paper, and with rainy eyes, 
Write sorrow in the bosom of the earth! 


Or this, on the “prepare for death” 


theme, written for the Rev. Daniel Little, 
buried in Kennebunk, Maine, in 1801: 
Memento mori! preach’d his ardent youth, 
Memento mori! spoke maturer years, 
Memento mori! sigh’d his latest breath, 
Memento mori! now this stone declares. 
And this at Yarmouth, on Cape Cod, for 
Deacon Joseph Thacher, who died in 1809: 


Look down upon this sacred spot and see 
What death can do to you as well as me. 
Sweet bosom friend, your falling sand is nigh; 
Children, prepare, ’tis God that calls on high. 
Neighbors and friends alike must do the same, 
Prepare for death in time, for God doth reign. 
As the ministers were the appointed 
authors in this field, it was natural that pro- 
fessional ethics should embrace the idea of 
fair exchange when it came to writing 
epitaphs for one another. Nowhere does 
the art become as long-winded, as flowery, 
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and as freely given to superlatives as in 
those inscriptions on the clerical stone, 
written by fellow clerics. The golden rule 
was industriously followed. In Hadley, 
Massachusetts, there is this: 
Here rests the body of the rev. mr. Chester 
Williams, in whom bright parts, solid learning, 
unfeigned piety, happy elocution, universal 
benevolence, hospitality, and christian love 
combined to form the exemplary pastor, the 
kind husband, the tender parent, the dutiful 
companion, and the faithful friend, who 
departed this life, 13 October, 1755, aetat. 36. 
Others were briefer, but to the same 
point; this in Newark, 1692: 
Here lyeth the reliques of a real saint 
Who suffered much for Christ, and did not 
faint ; 
And when his race was run, ending his story, 
He sweetly past through death to endless glory. 


(Continued on page 46) 


A NEW DEAL FOR THE AMERICAN 


QAY “INDIAN” to the average city-bred 
American, and he will probably think of a 
tall, copper-colored, stately figure, arrayed in 
the somewhat faded splendor of war paint, 
tomahawk and feathered headdress, gazing 
with shaded hands toward the setting sun, 
his darkling thoughts yearning toward the 
Happy Hunting Grounds. Further prompt- 
ing will evoke a fantastic medley of rituals 
and paraphernalia: wigwams, squaws, 
papooses; war dances, buffalo herds, cov- 
ered wagons and beleaguered stockades held 
by gallant pioneers against the fury of 
scalp-hunting fiends. Or, at the other ex- 
treme, the slightly nauseating picture of 
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thoroughly domesticated “Reservation In- 
dians”, squatting placidly amid their tents, 
fabricating souvenirs and in general suggest- 
ing one of the minor attractions for the un- 
ending stream of tourists who take seriously 
the admonition, ““See America First!” 

To which pleasant slogan the ‘Noble 
Savage” might reply, with a burst of sar- 
donic laughter, “Oh, yeah!” And his twent- 
tieth-century descendant, looking back over 
four centuries of war, pestilence, epidemics, 
treachery, land grabbing, exploitation and 
corruption, could be pardoned a not alto- 
gether flattering idea of a nation whose 
Founding Fathers preached the equality of 


Helen M. Post 


These cattle have been driven from the open range into a natural corral near Moencopi, Arizona. The cattle are cooperatively owned by the Navajos. 


INDIAN 


all men and the: rights of all minorities. 

The surprising thing, however—and the 
point of this story—is that the North 
American Indian, despite one of the rawest 
deals ever handed out to a subjugated peo- 
ple, is today, under intelligent treatment, 
showing a capacity for genuine growth and 
democratic initiative little short of miracu- 
lous. What we are witnessing, in fact, is a 
virtual renaissance in Indian life and cul- 
ture. Not a drab mechanical imposition of 
modern ways upon a people who for cen- 
turies worked and lived in closest harmony 
with nature, but a shrewd—even if still 
noticeably paternalistic—mingling of the 
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Mario Scacheri 

All over America, and as far north as Point 

Barrow, Alaska, young Indians are study- 

ing in the Indian Service Schools. These 
youngsters are Navajos. 


best in Indian folkways with real oppor- 
tunities for economic and political develop- 
ment under American conditions. 

In short, the Indian is coming back—and 
‘doing so with a dignity, energy, initiative 
and good sense which, in a world jittery 
with minority problems, is something to be 
thankful for. This, of course, is no accident : 
one does not systematically mistreat a primi- 
tive people for the better part of four hun- 
dred years, only to be rewarded by the spec- 
tacle of their rehabilitation. Behind this 
change for the better is one of the least- 
known and most fascinating of the many 
services attached to the Federal Govern- 
ment: the Office of Indian Affairs. And, 
within this Office, directing its varied activi- 
ties since 1933, indefatigable, tireless, re- 
sourceful, combining vision with patience, 
is Commissioner John Collier—to most of 
us merely another official, but to some three 
hundred thousand Indians who have learned 
what he means to them, “Chief John”, or 
just plain “John”. 

There are good reasons for the affection 
in which Mr. Collier is held by his charges. 
To understand them better, let us take a 
brief look backward. In the first place, 
when the huge sprawling mass of the North 
American continent came to the avid atten- 
tion of European explorers and statesmen, 
there were, in all probability, scarcely more 


“CHIEF JOHN” RECEIVES A 
DELEGATION 


John Collier has been director of the 
varied activities of the Office of Indian 
Affairs since 1933 and to many Indians he 
is known affectionately as “Chief John.” 
Here he is seen receiving a delegation from 
the Fort Apache Indian Agency of White 


River, Arizona. 
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Good mechanics are needed 

on the reservations these 

days. This Indian is work- 

ing at the anvil at the train- 

ing school in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 


than a million of the people to whom a 
geographic misunderstanding gave the name 
“Indians”. Of this paltry total the terri- 
tories of the future United States contained 
about 850,000, divided, according to Carl 
Wissler, into some fifty-six linguistic groups 
—or, counting separate tribal divisions and 
dialects, more than four hundred. Note 
that an aboriginal population less than that 
of the single American city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, had at its disposal the wealth of a 
continent. For every Indian there was elbow 
room to the extent of more than three 
square miles. Compare this with the present 
population density of the United States 
(forty-one per square mile) or with that of 
Japan, where one square mile must some- 
how support more than six hundred people, 
and it will be easy to understand why the 
Indians were able to enjoy what, for them, 
was the abundant life. From the eastern 
seaboard clear across the continent to the 
Pacific Coast the hundreds of tribes com- 
posing the six great cultural divisions pur- 
sued their manifold activities : fishing ; hunt- 
ing the vast herds of Plains buffalo; plant- 
ing the crops of corn, cotton and tobacco 
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that were ‘to revolutionize agriculture 
throughout the world; developing their own 
ingenious political systems to the accom- 
paniment of war dances and against a back- 
ground of unique art forms—such were the 
peoples whose destinies were to clash with 
the greed and cunning of the white invaders. 
What happened is history. From then 
on until the expanding frontiers of America 
were closed, the Indians were deprived of 
their one vital asset: land, and the living 
that went with it. In three hundred years 
at least two hundred major wars were 
fought between the harassed, desperate 
tribes and one after another of the white 
colonists—Dutch, English, French, Spanish. 
Disease and pestilence aided the rifle and 
fire-water in this gigantic work of eviction: 
one smallpox epidemic alone was officially 
estimated to have wiped out seventy thou- 
sand Indians in California, whose total 
aboriginal population was reduced from a 
quarter of a million to less than twenty 
thousand—“‘due chiefly”, we learn, “to the 
cruelties and wholesale massacres perpe- 
trated by the miners and early settlers.” 
The former Dean Inge of Canterbury 
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once grimly remarked of religion that 
“nothing succeeds like excess”. The wit- 
ticism has a pungent aptness here, for by 
1855 the Plains Indian population alone had 
declined to about 77,000, and forty years 
later had reached an all-time low of 54,000. 
It was beginning to look as though this 
sturdy race, ethnically similar to those 
peoples who built the great civilizations 
south of the Rio Grande, was on its way 
to final extinction, a sad tribute to a bar- 
barism which cannot conquer without kill- 
ing or build without destroying. 

Change, however, was on the way. The 
Federal Government in Washington, which 
had long practiced the “reservation policy”, 
began to fumble at reforms clumsily de- 
signed to guarantee the vanishing Indian 
certain elementary rights, particularly in 
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INDIAN TYPES 


In the United States today there are 
approximately 337,000 Indians, of whom 
some 241,000 live on reservations. Nearly 
half of the entire Indian population lives 
in Oklahoma, Arizona and New Mexico, 
while large groups are found in Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Montana, South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin and Washington. Fur- 
thermore, these Indians, whose numbers 
diminished with such tragic rapidity 
during the westward expansion of the 
white man, are now increasing at a 
faster rate than the whites. This increase 
in population, along with the im- 
portant reforms carried out in recent 
years, is revitalizing the culture of the 
Indian and restoring to him his right- 
ful place in American life. Three dis- 
tinguished members of Indian tribes are 
shown here. The old Sioux woman is 
ninety-two and blind, but she possesses 
a knowledge of herbs that gives her 
special honor in her tribe. The two 
men, one a chief, are Blackfeet. 


land, without which this least industrial- 
ized of peoples was virtually helpless. Res- 
ervations, sporadically, enlarged and dimin- 
ished, spotted the country throughout the 
nineteenth century. Within them, as within 
the old Jewish Pale, the Indians wandered 
in a despairing impotence, stricken with ill- 
ness, their children growing up in a degrad- 
ing poverty, their institutions, languages and 
rich cultural forms withering to pathetic 
vestiges of a great past. 

Then, as a climax of bureaucratic 
myopia, came the General Allotment Act 
of 1887. By this Act every Indian, willy- 
nilly, was eventually to be given a small 
slice of his reservation to own in fee simple, 
hold it in trust from the government for 
twenty-five years—after which time he 
could do as he liked with it. The result was 
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The scene above was drawn by George A. 
Ahgupuk, a young Eskimo of Shismaref, 
Alaska, educated in Federal schools. It 
shows an Eskimo traveling with a dogsled. 
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Joe Evan Duran, a young student at the 
Santa Fe Indian School, drew this picture 
of deer and aspen trees. 


chaos. Unaccustomed to the idea of private 
ownership, and totally unable to exploit 
his often modest holding with anything like 
the skill and efficiency of his white competi- 
tor, the Indian either sold it as soon as he 
could—thus promptly becoming a charge 
on the State; or, at his death, had it divided 
among his heirs. 

In tuis way the 138,000,000 acres owned 
by Indians in 1887 was reduced to a little 
over 50,000,000 acres, the present figure. 
And of this latter amount, divided among 
some 213 reservations, a formidable acreage 
is subject to the heirship blight, which 
means, for example, that a single plot of 
eighty acres is distributed among thirty- 
nine claimants in slices ranging from one- 
tenth acre to about nine acres. 

Here, obviously, was a situation designed 
to bring out the worst in everybody, from 
the highest government official down to the 
humblest rank-and-file Indian ward. Not 
only were the Indians being mercilessly 
ground out of the economic picture by a 
misguided appeal to an instinct for private 
ownership which they did not have and 
could not acquire. They were also, through 
an equally perverse, not to say historically 
insulting, policy of Americanization, being 
deliberately undermined by absurd educa- 
tional, and religious malpractices which, if 
much longer continued, would have com- 
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Indians have a superb sense of design and 
decoration. The painting above is the work 
of Wo-Peen, a young Navajo. At the right, 
a nurse in the hospital at Kayenta, Arizona, 
is examining the child of a Navajo mother. 


pleted the reduction of our one authentic 
minority to the status of outcasts, paupers 
and psychopaths. ; 

But in 1934—thanks largely to the ener- 
getic advocacy of the new Commissioner, 
John Collier—the government’s traditional 
policy of casual laissez-faire was definitely 
stopped by the passage of the Indian Re- 
organization Act. Admittedly imperfect, 
tentative and conservative, this law never- 
theless offers virtually a new lease on life 
to some 266 Indian tribes numbering 336,- 
000 individuals scattered on reservations in 
nearly every state of the Union. It does 
this by setting up three major objectives 
which, stripped of the verbiage and iegal- 
istic detail, may be thus summarized: 


(1) Land, which is the vital basis of 
_all Indian economy, is to be restored to 
collective rather than individual use, with 
full government financial and technical as- 
sistance in making these lands profitable 
for the resident tribes. 


(2) Tribal self-government, under con- 
stitutions and other political instruments 
drawn up by the Indians themselves, is 
made optional with all the tribes, subject 
to direct, secret ballot of the individual 
members. Fo ee st) 


(3) Indian folkways—cultural, linguist- 
ic, religious, arts and crafts—are to be 
fully respected so far as is consistent with 
national trends. This means also the es- 
tablishment of special Indian schools, hos- 
pitals and medical services; the promotion 
of special talents wherever found; and— 
of great importance in establishing a more 
wholesome cooperation between the tribes 
and the Federal government—the grant- 
ing of more opportunities to Indians in 
civil service and.in administration. - 


FACING A BETTER FUTURE 


Tsisi, a thirteen-year-old patient at the 

tuberculosis sanitarium at Winslow, Ari- 

zona, is well on the road to good health. 

Her illness was detected early at school 

during routine examination, facilitating a 

quick cure and protecting other members 
of the child’s family. 
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To this intelligent but far from revolu- 
tionary gesture of good faith the response 
of the Indians has been extraordinarily 
encouraging. Navajo, Cherokee, Apache 
and Blackfeet; Seminole, Choctaw, Ara- 
paho and Osage; dwellers in the ancient 
Pueblos of the Southwest and the nomad 
hunting tribes of the Great Plains; the 
gifted basket-makers of California and the 


totem-worshipping Eskimos of the North- 
west—all of these diverse peoples, each in 
its own way, are ready to forget a very 
bitter past in return for an honest chance 
to construct a living future. 

Just how ready is made clear by a few 
figures. After passage of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act all Indian tribes except those of 
Oklahoma and Alaska were invited to vote 
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WHAT THE X-RAY SAYS 


Excellent educational work is being done among the Indians in the field of health. Here a 
field nurse explains a tuberculosis X-ray plate to a group of Navajos with help of an ambula- 
tory patient—the man in the hat. After his cure, he will continue to educate his people. 


on whether or not they approved of it and 
wished to come under its provisions. A total 
of 189 tribes, with a membership of 130,000 
voted yes, as against the skeptical head- 
shaking of some 86,000 Indians in the re- 
maining 77 tribes. Two years later, in 1936, 
28 of the Oklahoma tribes and the natives 
of Alaska cast their ballots, adding another 
120,000 to the majority who believed that 
the Big Chiefs in Washington really meant 
what they said. And in the single month of 
June, 1938, tribal constitutions and by-laws 
were adopted by 82 tribes with a combined 
membership of nearly 94,000. Of these 
more politically advanced Indians, 64,000 


These Navajo women are bringing clothes 
to the laundry, which is one of the unique 
facilities offered to them at the day school 
at Kayenta. There are also opportunties 
for bathing, and water may be taken from 
the school in barrels if the Indians have 
means of transporation. 
Helen M. Post 


took steps leading to their incorporation as 
going concerns, thus obtaining the right to 
borrow money from the government’s $10,- 
000,000 revolving credit fund, set up for 
the purpose of stimulating economic initia- 
tive and social development. 

So what we have at the moment of writ- 
ing is a picture of 250,000 Red Men, de- 
scendants of the peoples who gave to the 
white conqueror scores of new plants, 
grains, technical innovations and art forms, 
adjusting themselves to a new life under 
highly complex modern conditions, learning 
to govern themselves as a distinct entity in 
a country composed of more than forty 
national groups in a unique amalgam loosely 
termed American. And outside this widen- 
ing circle are another 100,000, of whom 
some 15,000 are still wandering helplessly 
to and fro—the landless, unenrolled Indian 
who has yet to find his place in our high- 
speed industrial civilization. 

Getting away from generalities, let us see 
what John Collier and his associates of the 
Indian Office have accomplished against 
great odds. 

Take the case of the Navajo Indians, 
whose 50,000 members were living — or 
rather, subsisting—on the heavily eroded 
semi-arid 25,000 square miles of their reser- 
vation. Here was a crisis demanding the 
most resolute action not only by the govern- 
ment but by the Indians themselves, many 
of whom were not only illiterate but quite 
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THE SEWING MACHINE 


At the Kayenta Day School in Arizona sew- 

ing machines are one of the most popular 

facilities offered to the Indians. Men use 
them almost as frequently as women. 


unaccustomed to long-range planning of 
any kind. When the Reorganization Act 
got under way, the Navajo tribe, although 
confused and frequently hostile to the gov- 
ernment, began to gather its collective 
forces and in a very short space of time 
had so improved its stock-raising and agri- 
cultural activities that their reservation is 
rapidly changing from a liability to an asset. 
In addition to these economic gains several 


thousand adults and children are attending | 


day schools, while steady progress is being 
made in working out a tribal constitution 
which promises to rank as a model of intel- 
ligent and responsible self-government. 

Even more striking has been the change 
in some of the tribes whose very name has 
long been synonymous with treachery and 
ruthlessness: the Apaches. Twenty years 
ago the Jicarilla Apaches were an embittered 
and ‘slowly dying tribe of barely six hun- 
dred, shuffling along on the remnants of 
their lands near the Colorado line in New 
Mexico. Mistrusted, even despised by their 
white neighbors, the Jicarillas seemed the 
last people in the world to benefit from any 
kind of opportunity. Nevertheless— 

In eighteen years of dogged and courage- 
ous effort these Apaches managed to in- 
crease their tribal income from a miserly 
$10,000 a year to $150,000, their individual 
earnings from $20 to $200; their birth rate 
rose to a point higher than that of the 
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OF MEDIEVAL 
TURKEY 


By SELMA EKREM 


Photographs by courtesy of the Turkish 
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| THE train slowed down as we started to 


‘climb the Taurus Mountains. It was as if 
we were riding an escalator among the 
clouds. The earth seemed to have faded be- 
low. “Two thousand” then “three thousand 
feet above sea level,” we read the signs with 
-astonishment. Soon jackets were buttoned 
tightly or men wrapped themselves in those 
they had discarded, and the women wished 
they had brought their fur coats along. It 
was the end of May, but in these ranges, the 
tallest in Turkey, it was extremely cold. Es- 
pecially to those coming from Adana where 
the heat turned one into melted butter. This 
was the last stretch of my Anatolian trip and 
soon I would be in Istanbul. 

The road was full of tunnels. It was ex- 
asperating to be constantly drawn into these 
dirty enclosures, but the glimpses of beauty 
caught in between made me gasp for breath. 


Exquisitely carved towers_of old mosques 

and schools now in ruins are seen in 

various parts of Konia, fragments of the 
long-lost glory of the Seljuk Turks. 


FROM MOSQUE TO BARRACKS 


The ancient mosque of Allaeddin Kai-Kobad has been restored and is today used as a 
barrack for soldiers. The original mosque was finished early in the thirteenth century. 


Lofty peaks, each one rising higher and 
higher as we advanced, were covered with 
pine forests and snow. Cascades tumbled 
over mighty rocks ; the water seemed frosted 
with the cold. Lonely eagles soared among 
the trees. Here and there a few villages, or 
yaylas, summer resorts of these sun-parched 
valleys, lay at our feet. We heard the bark- 
ing of a dog, the tinkling of bells, as flocks 
of sheep were driven from one green valley 
to another. 

Towards evening we began to descend and 
reached a high plateau, dotted with a few 
villages. 

“We are coming to Konia,” someone re- 
marked, and I ran to the window to catch 
a glimpse of this city, the elect of Allah, 
which for seven centuries had carried an un- 
broken tradition of fame. It had known a 
flourishing period from the end of the 
eleventh to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century as capital of the Seljuk state and the 
center of art and learning. The great re- 
ligious reformer, Djelalledin Roumi (also 
called Mevlana), had lived and died in 
Konia, where he is buried. This one man not 
only influenced his followers but millions of 
Moslems and even the policy of the Ottoman 


- Empire through his writings and disciples. 


Konia is still revered today as the home of 
Mevlana. 

Before leaving the train I glanced at my 
watch. It was nine-thirty at night, a late 
hour to be arriving in an unknown city. The 
deserted station looked dingy and miserable. 
I found an old cab out in the street and gave 
the driver the name of the hotel. Sleep was 
flowing from his eyes to those of his bony 
nags which were reluctant to move. A soli- 
tary bulb lit the small coffee house near the 
station, and then a narrow dark street 
seemed to swallow us up. The grating of 
the wheels over rough cobbles rent the deep 


hush of the night. The city was buried 
under a blanket of sleep. As if with night- 
fall, the modern city had faded and the old 
Konia of Allaeddin had come to life again. 
Out of the dark a ruined marble edifice 
gleamed in lonely splendor. For a moment I 
had the feeling of living in the Seljuk em- 
pire of the thirteenth century. 

With the coming of daylight, however, the 
modern city woke up as if from a dream. 
School children were hurrying along, men 
were bound for work, and a few motor cars 
honked incessantly under the hotel window. 
Last night’s picture had not faded from my 
memory, and I set out to explore the thir- 
teenth-century Konia, leaving the modern 
city aside. 

The innkeeper was obliging and wanted 
to map a tour for me. “We have some of 
the best schools in the country,” he said 
with pride. 

“You mean the old Seljuk medresses?” 1 
asked. 

“Medresses?” the man asked with aston- 
ishment. He was young and enthusiastic 
about the reforms of the republic. “Those 
old religious schools have been closed by the 
government. I mean the new schools.” 

“Ah yes”, I answered, and my lack of 
interest puzzled him. “But I want to go to 
the mosque of Allaeddin. Can you show 
me the way?” 

He pointed out the road. The mosque was 
on the one hill of the city, I could not miss 
it. Thanking him, I set out towards the hill. 

Konia lies in a flat basin, with not another 
city to keep it company. The innkeeper had 
told me, 

“The sea once washed over this plain, but 
the divine Plato dried it up so men could 
build cities here.” 

A charming legend, and I wondered if 
the sea had retreated in awe before Plato’s 
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Allaeddin Kai-Kobad was not only a patron of art and literature but was largely responsible for the magnificent buildings which made Konia a city of 
fairy-like beauty in the thirteenth century. Stone cutters, artists and gold- and silversmiths came from all over Asia Minor to fashion the delicately 
chiseled doorways and towers which are all that remain to testify to their artistry. 


intellect, or if the earth had opened up at 
his bidding to swallow the dancing waves. 

With the advent of civilization and re- 
forms, Konia had not lost its character. It 
had preserved its ancient charm just as the 
Seljuk tiles has retained their immortal de- 
signs and colors. It was a gray city, en- 
livened by gardens and trees. The narrow 
crooked streets meandered among black 
wooden houses. Scattered among these one 
came upon ruined mosques, medresses and 
stone porticos, so exquisitely carved as to 
resemble rare old lace. 

Practically nothing remained of Allaed- 
din’s palace but a heap of stones which 
mutely related the story of the past. For 
here the Seljuk sultans, makers of history, 
had once lived, surrounded with the beauty 
of artists and skilled artisans. The memory 
of their reign was now dim with age, and 
they themselves almost forgotten. 

The Seljuk Turks, knights-errant of the 
Middle Ages, had left their eastern pastures 
and drifted westward. They had settled in 
Persia and the Near East, forming empires. 
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One branch had drifted to Asia Minor, 
fighting Crusader bands, Byzantine armies 
and Tartar hordes, until they had established 
a powerful independent state in Anatolia 
with Konia as their capital. 

Kai-Khosrau, the martyred sultan, had 
been killed on the battlefield by a Frankish 
knight. His successor, according to the his- 
torian, Ibn-Bibi, was “a prince of rare 
beauty, generous and .brave. He gave pres- 
ents to poets and did not usurp the property 
of his subjects’. Allaeddin Kai-Kobad, the 
greatest of the Seljuk rulers, and brother of 
Kai-Kaous, succeeded him in 1219. He 
fortified towns, built mosques and schools; 
he restored old caravan routes and erected 
large caravansaries for the travelers. It was 
he who built the palace and finished the 
mosque which bears his name. Allaeddin 
was the patron of art and literature and sur- 
rounded himself not only by his chieftains, 
but by poets, philosophers and artists of the 
thirteenth century. Konia, during his reign, 
came to be called the city of scribes. 

I tried to picture it during his reign. The 


Seljuk ruler and his courtiers were 
primarily soldiers, jumping on the saddle at 
the call of the clarion. Yet they loved beauty 
and thought of the welfare of their people. 
They must have gathered in this palace to 
discourse with scholars or admire the latest 
Kutahya faience. The artists, the stone- 
cutters, the silversmiths and goldsmiths had 
come from all over Asia Minor and the 
Near East. They were of all races and 
creeds, and under their skilled fingers 
Konia became the loveliest of Seljuk cities. 
The old closed bazaars had resounded to the 
hammering of jewelers and the cheerful dis- 
course of the artists. 

The dervishes and scholars were to be 
found in the religious schools and monas- 
teries, bending over their slender reed pens. 
Hand-written and illuminated Korans and 
books of poetry, miniatures of exquisite 
lines and colors, had grown like rare flowers 
as the months and years rolled by. Men 
from all over the empire came to these 
monasteries and theological colleges to im- 
bibe learning and the art of the famous 


The peasant women of Turkey have not yet acquired the sartorial sophistication of their more progressive sisters in the large cities. They wear their 
white kerchiefs with grace and dignity when they come to town. 


Konia scribes, It was the Athens of Turkey. 

The mosque of Allaeddin has been re- 
paired and is still in excellent shape. Today, 
it is used as barracks to house soldiers. Back 
of the mosque is the small turbe,-or private 
mausoleum, where the predecessors of 
Sultan Allaeddin are buried. The mauso- 
leum was closed, as were all others in the 
country, by order of the republican govern- 
ment. It proved to be a charming little 
sanctuary. Octagonal in shape, it tapered in- 
to a pyramidical dome, characteristic of 


Konia architecture. From the window, I ' 


could see several of the eight royal tombs. 
These were covered with tiles and Arabic 
script from the Koran. The mausoleum was 
peaceful ; not a sound disturbed the sleep of 
the Seljuk rulers. ~ . 

On the way to the Mevlevihane, where 
the whirling dervishes once lived and 
prayed, I stopped to find the loveliest of 
Seljuk buildings, the Kara-Tai medresse. 


The houses had crowded out this once 


famous school. As I was peering into alleys, 
a young woman with a white kerchief tied 


over her head stopped to see what I 
wanted. She smiled into my eyes and 
said, 

“You are a stranger here?” 

“Yes, I am, lady sister, I come from 
Istanbul.” 

“You come with a welcome,” she re- 
plied. “What are you looking for?” 

“T wanted to see the Kara-Tai school.” 

“T’ll show you the way,’ the young 
woman volunteered. “It is near my house. 
My grandmother, Allah rest her soul, 
used to tell us the medresse was once 
very beautiful. Today, cobwebs and dust 
have built a palace for the spiders.” 

A vision of marble, rising amidst the 
shabby houses of the poor, greeted my 
searching eyes. A marble portico, so 
delicately chiseled that it looked like a 
rare jewel, was the principal entrance. 
It was the finest portal I had yet seen, 
every square inch of marble having been 
worked with patience and beauty. The 
ruined school still had its astonishing 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Some of the finest specimens of Saracenic 

architecture are to be found throughout 

Anatolia, and the twin minarets of Konia 

are famous for their design and work- 
manship. 


James Sawders 


THE OIL WELLS AT SPINDLE TOP 


Some of the wells at Spindle Top have been flowing for more than a quarter of a century. 

This famous oil field, from which millions of dollars have been taken, was developed in the 

days of unrestricted competition when wells were so closely spaced that oil frequently flowed 

from one man’s property to that of his neighbors and all struggled desperately to get as 
much out of the common pool as possible. Modern oil wells are widely spaced. 


DRILLING FOR BLACK GOLD 


By WOLFGANG LANGEWIESCHE 


AT Beaumont, Texas, when the wind is 
right, a smell of oil is wafted into your 
hotel room. The liquid money is flowing 
plentifully along the Texas Gulf Coast. 
I thought I could sense the natural wealth 
the moment I stepped into the street. It 
was merely a small-town American main 
street, but it seemed somehow de luxe, with 
lots of chromium-and-glasswork on_ its 
store fronts and too. many stories to its 
hotels. I thought I could sense it again 
when my young acquaintance glided to the 
curb in her own Lincoln Zephyr. Again, 
I thought I could see the fluttering of the 
royalty checks in the snappy way the 
passers-by were dressed. 
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My friend took me to pick up one of her 
father’s engineering staff, and then she 
drove us out to show me the oil fields. 

“There is really nothing to see, though,” 
she said. She had the soft speech of the 
old South. It seemed incongruous out here, 
so far West, yet it is the local speech as 
far as Houston. An odd, an in-between 
type of region, the Texas Gulf Coast. The 
land is western, with wide plains and tre- 


-‘mendous skies ; the people are largely south- 


ern. The culture is all Middle West: con- 
crete roads with lots of traffic, Coca-Cola 
signs at every turn of the road, radios blar- 
ing forth in the filling stations and the lunch 
places. After a short ride we saw a part 


of the horizon crowded with derricks. 
That was Spindle Top, one of the world’s 
famous oil fields. 

From a distance all those derricks give 
you the feeling of a street corner crowd; 
they make you want to shoulder in and see 
the wreck. When you are in among them, 
you see that each derrick stands by itself. 
Some of the derricks are pumping in a 
slow, unexcited rhythm ; some of them just 
stand and brood. From a distance, the 
sight of so many structures, all crowded 
in one spot, naturally suggests the idea 
that there must be a great many people 
there, interesting people, engineers, rough- 
necks, speculators, working and speculat- 
ing in frantic excitement. 
get there, you get the impression that 
everybody has just gone out to lunch. 

“Tf you'll stop the car,” said the oil 
man, “I’ll show you something.” Did 
I see that~tot? The oil field was sub- 
divided by gravel roads, much like a real 
estate development. I could see the lot. 
It was only a thousandth, perhaps, of the 
whole oil field. An acre and a quarter, 
it had eight wells on it, and some of them 
had been flowing now for twenty-six years. 
It had once produced, in one single month, 
$125,000 in royalties to its owner, a lady 
residing in Washington. As the land- 
owner’s royalties are usually one-eighth of 
the total production, it meant that a million 
dollars worth of oil had flowed out of this 
particular oil field in one month. 

He looked out at the plot of land 
thoughtfully, and so did I. Even the girl 
did. You can’t help it. Unless you have 


renounced this vale of tears for good, you © 


can’t help looking at a million-dollar in- 
come long and thoughtfully, even if it is 
only a piece of khaki-colored prairie. 
“Let’s get out,’ he said. “I’ll show you 
a Christmas tree.” We stepped gingerly,’ 
across mud puddles, using a board, a strip 


of roofing tin, a piece of iron junk as | 
This | 


stepping stones. ‘There you are. 

is what we call a Christmas Tree. This is 

where the oil comes out.” It was a struc- 

ture of pipes and valves, about man high, 

growing out of the ground. If it did look 

like a Christmas tree, it looked like the 

kind of imitation Christmas tree men 
would rig up from odd ends of pipe aboard 
a battleship in war time. It didn’t seem to 
me so much worth seeing; but I could even 
then sense that certain affection with which 
oil men look at a Christmas Tree: Mother 
Earth has a faucet in her skin and when 
you turn it on out flows the oil, as free of 
charge as a Christmas gift. 

We stopped the car again in front of a 
shack where the field superintendent of one 
of the big companies had his office, and the 
two oil men talked a while. An oil field 
isn’t much to see. But an oil man talking 
to an oil man, that’s something to hear. 
Such conversational items, for instance, as 
this: 


But when you 


“Where is Stanolind going to put their 
new hole?” 

“Just a little above our Number Three 
Well.” 

Above? To me, the country all around 
seemed as flat as a table. They explained 
‘that they were referring to the underground 
formations which contained the oil. We 
were then over the ridge. To the right and 
left of us, the prairie was over the sloping 
mountainsides. Still farther out, it was 
over the valleys. They had a map on the 
office wall, a map that had been drawn up 
after exploring the underground for twenty- 
six years with hundreds of drill holes. It 
showed those subterranean  oil-bearing 
mountains and it made an old skier’s mouth 
water. It showed beautifully rounded 
domes and smooth slopes, with the sum- 
mits three thousand feet underground and 
the valley floors six thousand. That is per- 
haps why there are so few sights to see in 
the oil country: the real oil country is 
thousands of feet underground, and invis- 
ible. 

Or this conversational item: 

“Where are you now?” 
~“T am in Miocene.” . 

To me, Miocene means a period of time 
x million years ago. And even if it means 
a layer of ground x thousand feet below, 
we were all standing comfortably in the 
sunshine. But oil men have their own way 
of looking at the land. 

“Want to see some oil land we just 
bought?” said our guide. “Five thousand 
acres? Let’s get back in the car.” I was 
expecting another cross-country drive, but 
he went back into town. We stopped in 
front of the office, and we went inside and 
saw the land—on a map. It was a piece 
of blueprint, a photostatic copy of the land 
office record, showing nothing of the land 
but property boundaries and _ property 
owners’ names. 

“What kind of land is it?” I asked. 

“Oh, about ten miles from production.” 

_ “No, I mean it is farm land, or-swamps, 
or what?” ; 

He didn’t know. I suspect he hadn’t 
thought of that. He guessed some of it 
was farm land. He hadn’t had time to 
go and look. Main thing, it was ten miles 
from production, and a wildcat was now 
going down within two miles, and thus 
they would soon know what they had. 
“T don’t care what’s on it. I want to 
know what’s underneath.” 

No wonder the oil country has so few 
sights for the sightseer. : 

Those property maps—they are the sign 


A CHRISTMAS TREE 


“Christmas Tree” is the oil man’s odd 
term for the device that remains after the 
drilling derrick has been removed—a sort 
of faucet in the earth, tapping subter- 
ranean lakes of oil. By means of this 
device oil is piped to the storage tank 
or regulated in accordance with the new 
restrictive laws. 
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and symptom of every oil boom. These 
sheets of blueprint are to the oil country 
what market letters, ticker tape, and stock 
certificates are to Wall Street, all in one. 
When a man thinks of buying oil rights, 
the first thing he does is to get a map and 
look it over; to mark with circles the places 
where there is actual drilling, and with stars 
the places where there is the biggest of all 
things, actual production, an actual flow of 
oil; and to figure out his moves as on a 
chessboard. When a man buys oil rights, 
he gets his purchase briefed on such a map. 
When he tries to sell oil rights, he puts 
such a map into his hip pocket and shows 
it around. 

You see those maps popping up all over 
the Gulf Coast, in the lobby of the hotel in 
Houston, on office desks in the small towns, 
on the seat of a car parked at the curb, 
and again in the pages of the Oil Weekly 
that is on all the news stands. 

“Hot Play” they call the wild buying and 
selling of oil rights that always precedes 
actual drilling. “Everybody” is playing 
this game, and much money is made. 

But it is risky play, with good United 
States currency staked against hunches. 
For everyone has only hunches about the 
thing that in the last analysis is being bought 
and sold: the underground landscape. One 
can’t even send a geologist to prospect on a 
man’s land until after one has bought some 
sort of option. The underground discover- 
ies of drillers who have sunk holes in the 
neighborhood do become a matter of pub- 
lic record, but do so only after a lapse of 
two years. To judge the oil chances of a 
property just by walking over it, or by 


flying over it, is by almost unanimous con- 
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Charles Phelps Cushing for J. M. Huber, Inc. 


The laboratory is an indispensable adjunct 

to modern oil mining. Prospecting is no 

longer done by hunches but with the aid 

of the most refined tools of physics and 
chemistry. 
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IN THE TEXAS PANHANDLE 


The cloud of black smoke in the picture 
above comes from the carbon factories 
where natural gas is burned to produce 
commercially vendible soot. In the pic- 
ture at the left are typical derricks. In 
the derrick at the right the drill is down 
and at work. In the next derrick the 
drill is being pulled out, probably to 
change the bit. The black leaning object 
is a bundle of lengths of drill stem pipe 
unscrewed and placed there while addi- 
tional lengths are being pulled out of the 
deep hole one by one. 


sent of the experts, practically impossible. 

Thus it comes about that the oil country 
buzzes from end to end with rumors and 
guesses, gossip and “scout reports”, leaks 
and phoney inside dope, telephone calls 
and “Oil Weekly” items. Here is a 
sample of how it sounds: 

“After it showed 100 feet of muddy 
salty water and 300 pounds pressure on a 
drill stem test, Shell Petroleum Corpora- 
tion was drilling below 5642 feet in shale 
at the end of the week in McFaddin 1, 
McFaddin Ranch prospect, S. A. Pace 
Survey, Jefferson County. This potential 
pool opener made the drill stem test the 
tenth on the wildcat, from 5553 to 5570 
feet in 514 minutes through quarter-inch 
chokes. The first test, the best, made from 
5389 to 5408 feet, showed 450 feet of 
pipe line oil in nine minutes and no salt 
water.” 

You have to know a lot about oil to 
make sense of that language. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing in 
the oil country is drilling. A tourist sees 
little of all that. In hotel lobbies, he 
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notices a type of guest who appears in 
breeches and high-laced boots and a big hat. 


There is a strange contrast between these 


men and the urbane decorations of the 
prosperous oil town hotel; a strange con- 
trast, also, between their rough get-up and 
their faces, which are studious, university- 
trained faces, often with glasses. They 
are the important figures in oil, the per- 
sons who have become important in the 
last few years: the geophysicists, the oil 
geologists, also known as the “oil smellers’’, 
leaving for a day’s work in the field. 

And here is what they do there. 

First, they feel. They search for the 
most likely drilling locations with a feeling 
machine—the old divining rod of the 
traveling professors, brought up-to-date, 
stripped of all psychics. It is called the 
Torsion Balance, from Germany by Hun- 
gary out of Sir Isaac Newton. I succeeded 
in finding one torsion balance crew at work, 
out in the rice fields; or rather, I found 
them standing around, a few workmen and 
a bespectacled fellow in breeches. They 
were standing around a tent, and in the 


tent they had their machine—it is so sensi- 


tive they have to shield it from the sun’s 


rays. They were waiting for it to settle, 
so they could take a reading. 

A nose for money, mechanized. ‘How 
does it work?” I asked the fellow with 
‘spectacles. “Easy to explain roughly,” he 
said. “It is a supersensitive weighing de- 
vice. All bodies, according to Newton’s law 
of gravitation, attract each other, in pro- 
portion to their masses. That’s why the 
earth attracts us. All right. In places 
where the earth is less massive, it has less 
attractive force. In places where the earth 


is more massive, it has more attractive 


force. The torsion balance swings in the 
direction in which the heavier formations 
lie underground. 

Massive ground means solid rocks and 
no oil. Light ground, on the other hand, 
means salt, or water, or sands, or gas, or— 
perhaps—oil. ——_— 

I committed a faux pas. 

“Well, do you think there is any oil 
around here?” 

His whole tone changed. 

“Listen, fellow’, he said, “we don’t get 
paid much for what we do. But we get 


paid a whole lot for keeping our mouths, 


shut.” 

Actually, most of the treasure-seeking 
firms are under heavy bond for secrecy. 

They also hello for the money. That is 
called seismographing and is done by drill- 
ing a short hole and detonating a charge of 
explosives in it. Listening devices are set 
up in the surrounding terrain and record 
the time it takes for the echo to come back 
from underground. Sound travels 
through solid rock; it travels slowly 
through light-weight formations—such as 
might-contain oil. It is reflected by under- 
ground mountainsides, and it is refracted 
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fast - 


every time it jumps from one layer of 
ground into a different one. It then still 
takes intelligent guessing to interpret the 
findings, but the big companies have plenty 
of money to pay the brains, and the geo- 
physicists are getting rich—and very re- 
spected. 

All that is the kind of thing one picks up 
by looking and listening around in the oil 
country; it is what people in the oil coun- 
try talk about and think about. But some- 
how it didn’t seem to me like the Real 
Thing. Every day I hoped that tomorrow 
I should find things that would be really 
exciting. Here was a big oil boom. But 


where, for instance, were the boom towns? 
Where were all the traditional effects of a 
boom ? 

“T’d like to see the place where the men 
live” I said to the girl in the Zephyr, dur- 
ing one of those sightseeing rides. I meant, 
of course, I wanted to see the rough places, 
and the saloons, and the wild women. 

“But the men don’t live any special 
place” she answered sweetly. “They just 
live in their little houses in town”. 

Yet, there clearly is an oil boom along 
the Texas Gulf Coast. There are several 
new oil fields right around Beaumont, and 
new fields are being brought in every week. 


CRACKING THE MOLECULES 


In this tower crude oil is subjected to pressures and temperatures which break down heavy, 


less valuable fluids into lighter and commercially more valuable fluids. 


By this modern 


“cracking” process, it is possible to get gasoline out of crude oil which could not successfully 
be converted by the old-fashioned distillery method. 


Frederick G. Rv 
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Ewing Galloway 
IN FLAMES 


Burning oil wells and gushers that blow 
oil sky high and drench the surrounding 
land are comparatively rare events in the 
modern oil field. The oil engineers and 
drillers have accomplished wonders in pre- 
venting these expensive catastrophes. Such 
a fire as that in the California oil well above 
may destroy hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 


With the new, scientific prospecting, and 
with the new drilling tools that can go 
deeper and deeper, the outlook is unlimited. 

“Well then, where can I see real oil boom 
conditions ?” 

Up piped her father : “Over there you can 
see what the oil does for this town”. We 
were passing a very fine high school. “Oil 
taxes built that for us.” 

Of all the primness! The boom town, 
of the kind that had been in my head and 
that is probably in yours, is a thing of the 
past. There are too many restrictions now 
on free competitive drilling; the derricks 
must now be spaced at no more than one 
to every ten acres, by state law. The new 
oil fields don’t have that excited, crowded 
look any more, and the drilling crews them- 
selves don’t get crowded together so much. 
Also, there are too many automobiles and 
good roads; the men can live at home. If 
you had an assignment that way, and a 
camera, you could still get a few photo- 
graphs of oil boom conditions to fit the 
traditional idea. But you could photograph 
wilder women and sharper drinking at al- 
most anybody’s annual convention in almost 
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any town. But I had no assignment. 

Instead, I went to watch a man drill a 
hole. 

When I first walked up to him under his 
derrick, he was mud-spattered and un- 
shaven. He wore boots and breeches, and 
in the oil country those denote the en- 
trepreneur and the gentleman; but I didn’t 
know that then. I thought: Now. The fa- 
mous Texas roughneck at last. I said: 
“Hi” and gave the hand wave that goes 
with that kind of salutation. He took off 
his hat and bowed to me. I found out later 
that his family had been prominent in 
Texas from ’way back; that he was sinking 
this hole on his own risk and account, and 
it costs from thirty to a hundred thousand 
dollars to sink a hole; that he was on all 
counts an important citizen indeed. But 
he was right out here at his well, in the 
muddy field, and he had his gear’s main 
lever in his own hand and was letting his 
drill rattle away into the ground. 

Something sporting about that. One of 
those Western jobs, like cattle ranching, 
where a man has to be right there at the 
operations end, not at a desk. 

I had come to look for a few minutes, 
but I spent several days. At first, I still 
hoped that I might see a gusher. You 
know the type of stuff: terrific pressure 
kicking the drilling tool out of the hole, 
twisting a mile of heavy steel pipe like so 
much spaghetti, blowing oil sky high and 
drenching the prairie far and wide. Or 
perhaps a burning oil well. In short: some- 
thing exciting to tell about. 

But I soon forgot about that. To hang 
about an oil man’s oil well in the hope of 
seeing it gush is about as tactful as to hang 
about at the airport and to ask: “when can 
I see an airplane crash?” And about as 
futile. A gushing oil well is an expensive 
catastrophe. Oil engineers and drillers are 
doing their best to keep it from happening, 
and their best is very effective. So I had 
to cross that type of excitement off my pro- 
gram, too. 

The real atmosphere around an oil well is 
different—and harder to tell about. What 
it reminded me of was a ship, making a 
long voyage, with the driller as captain. 
Captain courageous: he was going down on 
a daring hunch that deep down, below all 
levels so far explored, he would find a 
“new horizon” of oil. On his platform, 
the noise and the shaking of the whirling 
drill made you feel as if you were standing 
in the stern of a steamer with the propeller 
milling along under you. He was going 
through hard sand just then, making only 
about three feet an hour. He showed me 
his log book: the going had been easier 
earlier; there were entries of 120 feet an 
hour and more. Once, at 3674 feet, he had 
burst into a cavity a foot and a half deep: 
the drill had just sunk without finding any- 
thing to bite into. Several times in the 
three and four thousand foot horizons, he 


had struck oil sands but had gone right 
through, deeper down. 

Like a captain, he was most of the time 
just standing around, watching his men, 
conning his progress. He.was listening all 
the time to the pulsating of his pumps and — 
the noise and rhythm of his drill works. — 
He would look around at other things, at 
his crew, at his boilers and power plant, 
at the other nearby derricks, at the city in 
the distance,—but he would look at them 
idly, without interest, much as a man looks 
around while listening on the telephone. 
With his heart, he was deeply engaged un- ~ 
derground, right with the bit of his drill. — 


Once his wife had come out in the car, _ 


and was visiting on the platform. She 
shouted through the noise of the drill; 
“Will you be home for lunch?” 

“Yes,” he shouted back, “I’ll be coming 
out of the hole about two o'clock.” 

In those few days, I got a glimpse of a 
whole set of things that are important to 
the oil country mind and of which I had 
never thought: not money questions and ~ 
speculations, but technological questions, ex- 
tremely difficult ones: how to get at the oil. 

He explained to me how they do their 
navigating through the underground spaces. 
For a drill stem will not necessarily drill 
straight down but may wander off side- 
ways, poke into another man’s property, or 
altogether miss the formation at which it is 
aimed. They have to know all the time 
whether the hole is getting crooked, and if 
so, how much and in which direction. So 
they “‘go into the hole” with a device that 
from the outside looks like an airplane 
bomb, and on the inside contains many in- 
struments usually found in airplane cock- 
pits: compass and gyroscopes and spirit 

(Continued on page 41) 


BUILDING A DERRICK 


From this efficiently built steel tower will 
be hung the long drill that can penetrate 
one or even two miles below the earth’s 
surface-in search of oil. These drills can 


be manipulated with uncanny skill and by 
means of them large areas underground 
may be 


explored quickly and _ cheaply. 


Call 


Orville Logan Snider from Triangle 


THere are fourteen different 
species of armadillo, ranging from 
the giant armadillo of Brazil which 
measures almost a yard long to the 
small Texas armadillo shown here. 
Not only is this shy little animal 
protected by a heavy armor-like 
shell, whence he derives his name, 
but his tail can prove a very effec- 
tive whip in combat, and by roll- 
ing over on his back he can fight 
viciously with his claws. On the 
whole, however, armadillos go on 
the theory that discretion is the 
better part of valor, and-.when 
their quick ears or sharp sense of 
smell warn them of approaching 
danger, they scuttle away on their 
short legs at an incredible speed 
into burrows which are sometimes 
six feet underground. The little 
fellow at the upper right is only 
four days old and hasn’t got his 
eyes opened yet. Shortly he will 
be eating out of his owner’s hand 
or reaching down into a can for 
food with his long snout which is 
made for digging food out of the 
ground, 
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QUADRUPLETS 


A remarkable fact about the armadillo is that its young are always born in sets of four, and 
each set is invariably of one sex—four males or four females. No other animal in existence 
has this interesting peculiarity. Armadillos ordinarily forage for food only at night. 


ARMORED CARS OF THE ANIMAL WORLD 


Photographs by Kurt Severin from Black Star 
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WE DISCOVER AN ISLAND 


OF UTTER INNOCENCE 


By ALAN BURGESS 


AAN ISLAND of utter innocence? You 
can’t believe it? But then, perhaps you've 
never heard of Tristan da Cunha? 

When the little three-hundred-ton sailing 
ship Cap Pilar ploughed out of the English 
Channel in the autumn of 1936, not many 
of the seventeen young men, or the one girl, 
in the crew, had heard about it either. 

They knew they had mails and stores 
aboard for the loneliest island in the world, 
the first the islanders would receive for over 
a year. They knew that they'd been polish- 
ing office stools long enough; that the jobs 
they'd been holding down, as engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, builders, office workers, 
shop assistants, and college students weren’t 
exciting enough .. . that one day, there’d 
been that little intriguing advertisement in a 
national newspaper. 

It all began when young Adrian Seligman 
began to dream dreams; and when, like all 
the best dreamers, he ran away to sea. 

He was working as a seaman before the 
mast on the great wind ship Olivebank, as 
she drove down through the stormy South 
Atlantic—down south into latitudes where 
she would catch the blustering Roaring 
Forties and run eastward to Australia and 
her cargo of grain, when, from out of the 
mist and hissing spray there suddenly 
loomed a great bulwark of black rock. 

He had heard about the island before— 
Tristan da Cunha, with its little community 
completely cut off from outer civilization; a 
place where there was no sin, no strife, no 


island, in short, of utter innocence. 

With the wistful stare with which all 
dreamers regard pregnant adventure he 
looked from the pitching deck. 

“One day, Lars,” he said to the young 
Finnish sailor he had chummed up with, 
“we'll come back. We'll come back in our 
own ship and land.” 

But unlike most young men who dream 
dreams Adrian Seligman happened to have 
wealthy relations. And when one day one 
of these conveniently died, and left him 
twenty-five thousand dollars, he knew that 
his dream was near to a waking reality. 

For fifteen hundred dollars he bought an 
old sailing barquentine which had been laid 
up for two years in the sleepy little French 
fishing port of St. Malo. She was very old, 
and he spent most of the rest of the twenty- 
five thousand patching her up ready for sea. 
He married the girl he had known since he 
was five years old; and then he put an ad- 
vertisement in the paper asking for a dozen 
or so young men to each “kick-in” five hun- 
dred dollars towards expenses, and come 
and help put the sails up. 

I saw the advertisement. For five years 
an office stool had been putting a sheen on 
my pants, but done nothing towards taking 
the itch out of my feet. 

“Captain Seligman,” I said, “here is my 
heart, my hand, and five hundred dollars— 
what about it?” 

“Climb aboard,” said Captain Seligman, 
“there’s lots of work to be done. This red 


disease; an island out of the world—an stuff on this anchor winch for example is 


“BE IT EVER SO 
HUMBLE” 


here are about thirty- 
wo buildings on Tristan 
a Cunha, all fashioned 
rom crudely piled rocks 
nd thatched with rushes. 
fost of the houses are 
wo-roomed affairs with 
potato shed _ attached, 
or potatoes are the 
rincipal crop on _ the 
island. 


Fox Photos from Sawders Buchele-Piz 
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‘A STEAMER ARRIVES 


Tristan da Cunha is almost entirely de- 
pendent for food upon visiting ships which 
Be anchor off shore and unload their 
supplies into small boats. On the rare oc- 
casions when a ship arrives the entire popu- 
lation on the island comes down to the 
shore, the women dressed in their long, 
old-fashioned dresses and kerchiefs. 


rust. Now you take this little hammer and 
you chip, and chip... and chip . 
So one bright morning in September the 


‘little Cap Pilar went down with the wind; 


down south with the trade winds despite the 
fact that she had no engine of any sort, no 
wireless; despite the fact that, but for her 
twenty - six - year - old skipper - owner, and 
Lars Parsh, twenty-three-year-old Finnish 
first mate, none of the crew had even been to 
sea before. Down via Madeira and Ten- 
eriffe and Rio de Janeiro she went, until 
one bleak Sunday morning almost four 
months afterwards, a great swathe of black 
rock loomed across the horizon. 

It was only right that this little ship 
woven out of dreams should visit the island 
that, in the first place, owed its inhabitation 
to the most unlikely sort of dreamer—a 
corporal in the British Army. 

Over a hundred years before, during the 


Napoleonic Wars, with naval strategy that . 


was a complete flop, England garrisoned the 
place. A complete flop because no’ French 
man-of-war ever came within five hundred 
miles of the island. Why should they? 
The nearest mainland, South Africa, was 
fifteen hundred miles away; it lay deep in 
the Southern Atlantic almost in the region 


_ of drift ice; it had no harbor or anchorage; 


its vegetation consisted of a lot of very solid 
black rock, a lot of boggy grassland, and 
very little else. Ferocious storms bred with 
a fecundity only equaled by white mice; 
and asa base for a polar expedition one 


Fox Photos from Sawders 


could choose a dozen better spots. “You 
can,” said the French with the utmost polite- 
ness, “keep your old island!” 

Whereupon the British Lion came out of 
his daze and removed the garrison. But 
not quite! Up spoke young Corporal Glass 
who had been one of its members. “I 
should like,’ he said, “to stay here. To 
bring out my wife and family and colonize 
this island.” 

The British Lion dropped its tail with a 
surprised bump and reached for a whisky 
and soda, but before it had even had time to 
squeeze the syphon lever, three more fam- 
ilies, the Greens, Rodgers and Swains had 
also spoken up, “We, too,’ they said, 
“should like to accompany the corporal.” 

And so, with the blessings of grateful, if 
slightly bewildered statesmen, and, more to 
the point, with tools, stores, and implements, 
the settlers returned to the loneliest island 
in the world, to their storms, and boggy 
grassland and ineffable peace. 

As time went on ships were wrecked 
there. Once an Italian ship caught fire and 
was beached, and when the relief ship called 
to take them off two of the sailors elected 
to remain. So from such small beginnings, 
today a community of over one hundred 
and eighty people eke out an existence there. 

We crept cautiously in, waiting for the 
islanders’ boats to appear. From a point 
about two miles offshore, we could see a 
little cluster of rough stone houses on a 
grassy ledge, with overwhelming black cliffs 
reaching into the mist behind, and smaller 
cliffs shading down to the sea in front. 

Then, at last, little specks of white 
appeared against the dark backdrop of rock. 
Shyly these mysterious islanders came on 
board. 

When we left England, the newspapers 
had intimated two things. 

(1) That a plague of rats was over- 
running the island; great ferocious brutes 
which ate the food out of the babies’ basins, 
and generally made the rats of Pied Piper 
and legendary Hamelin fame seem as tame 
as crippled dormice by comparison. 

(2) The islanders were a hundred years 
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Stockings are knit of 
home-grown wool, and 
moccasins are fashioned 
either of penguin hides, 
gathered when the 
weather permits from the 
adjacent Nightingale 
group of islands, or from 
bullock or sheep skins. 


Authenticated News 


behind the times, and if we found that they 
looked, dressed, and spoke like the cast out 
of “Mutiny on the Bounty,” we were not to 
be at all surprised. 

But these men spoke in quiet countrified 
accents. “Welcome to Tristan, sir,” they 
said. They shook hands shyly. Their faces 
were ugly, but they were cheerfully ugly, 
and they were kind too. They were dressed 
in all manner of appalling old clothes; cast 
offs that are sent out by various societies in 
America and England. 

Padre Wilde, the missionary sent out 
from England, and Willie Repetto, the Head 
Man, were with them. 

I chatted to Willie. 

“Are the rats very bad?” I said. 

Willie was puzzled. “We doan:’av no 
rats here, sir, leastways only very few.” 

(Continued on page 48) 


THE CAP PILAR IN FULL SAIL 


From St. Malo by way of Madeira, Teneriffe 
and Rio de Janeiro, the Cap Pilar sailed 
with the trade winds to the lonely island 
of Tristan de Cunha, taking almost four 
months for the voyage. 
Courtesy Svdney Mail 
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JEAN CHARCOT 


This photograph of the great French polar 

explorer was taken in Punta Arenas, Straits 

of Magellan, on his return from an _ ex- 
pedition in 1910. 


The wreck of the Pourquoi-Pas? off the coast 
of Iceland in 1936 was one of the most dramatic 
sea tragedies of our time, Forty-one men were 
drowned, among them Jean Charcot, captain of 
the vessel and a Polar explorer whose name is 
honored with those of Scott, Shackleton and 
Amundsen, all of whom paid tribute to his achieve- 
ments. The author of the following article met 
Charcot after his second return from the Antarctic, 
and he has followed the course of the Pourquoi- 
Pas? along the Fuegian Archipelago and in the 
regions of Cape Horn. The account of the tragic 
end of the vessel is based on the record of the 
only survivor.—Editorial Note. 


ONE blowy day in Punta Arenas, fron- 
tier port of civilization, I took a tight 
grip on my hat and struggled toward 
the home of Sefior Mauricio Braun, one 
of the half-dozen pretentious residences 
of the little town. Punta Arenas, south- 
ernmost city of the world, is on the 
Patagonian side of.the Straits of Magel- 
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‘tion. 


There are still a goodly number of windjammers in South American ports. This picture was 
taken in the harbor of Montevideo. ~- 


lan. South of it lies the Fuegian Archi- 
pelago, the nearest inhabited land to the 
South Pole, where since earliest days of 
Antarctic whaling and South Polar ex- 
ploration, the lees of the Fuegian islands 
have offered havens of refuge. Into their 
protected channelways intrepid captains 
have steered ice and storm-battered ves- 
sels, sometimes to Ushuwaia in Beagle 
Channel, but usually to Punta Arenas, 
for coal, supplies, repairs and rest. 
“Lunch with me today. Dr. Charcot, 
just back from the Antarctic, is coming”, 
had been Don Mauricio’s cordial invita- 
So, at the home of my Chilean 
friend, I first met that distinguished doc- 
tor, scientist, sailor and explorer. The 
day before, February 11, 1910, he had 
dropped anchor in the open roadstead of 


Punta Arenas, after an exciting voyage. 

A memorable luncheon that, as Char- 
cot, a fascinating raconteur, told of his last 
fourteen months in the Antarctic in his 
Polar ship, the Pourquot1-Pas?. 

Dr. Jean Charcot, sturdy and about five 
feet nine in height, was then forty-three 
years of age. Gray slightly tinged his dark 
Van Dyck beard, mustache and temple 
sides. His characterful profile combined 
delicacy with strength, and his expressive 
eyes were spiced with a merry twinkle. 
Charcot typified all that is finest in the 
French—courage, intelligence, energy, im- 
agination. Keenly analytical and human, 
he was well equipped with those two assets 
essential to any successful expedition, 
leadership and comradeship. 

Charcot recounted with humor and verve 
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OURQUOI PAS? 


exciting incidents of his recent winter in 
the Antarctic ; of the sojourn through the 
Polar night on the west coast of Graham- 
land; of surveys, soundings, and map- 
pings of Adelaide Island and Alexander 
Land; of his discovering and naming 
Terre Loubet; of scientific results of the 
expedition ; of sickness, dangers and ice. 

After lunch I went aboard the Pour- 
quoi-Pas? with Dr. Charcot. Her white 
sides were battered and ice-scarred, and 
her powerful bow showed lines rounded 
to ride up over the ice and smash it 
with the weight of her heavy, oak hull, 
three times stronger than an ordinary 
vessel of her tonnage. But the Powrquoi- 
Pas? was something more than mere 
iron and oak, she was the result of an 
idea, the combined creation of an ex- 
perienced explorer and a noted naval 
architect. She was the archetype of ships 
of the most famous conquerors of the 


ice, particularly those of the Viking drakars 
with whose very spirit the Pourquoi-Pas? 
seemed to have been endowed. 

Following Charcot aboard, I was intro- 
duced to Chollet, the skipper, and Rossel- 
ing, chief engineer. Later I met other 
members of the staff and crew. Eight of 
the latter, including Chollet, had been south 
before with Charcot, on the Francais. This 
was the ship on which Charcot made his 
first Antarctic expedition in 1903. The 
deck of the Pourquoi-Pas? was littered 
with dunnage of various kinds, boxes of 
specimens, kegs and what not and had the 
atmosphere of a whaler. 

We descended the hatch into the ward- 
room amidships. 

“Here”, said Dr. Charcot, “is where we 
spend most of our time.” 

I pictured, in this same wardroom, a 
January day in the previous Polar mid- 
summer. A cheerful dinner conversation 


ON THE LOOKOUT IN POLAR 
SEAS 


Every summer wooden ships still put 
out from the shores of Greenland in 
search of the furs of polar bears, 
seals and Arctic hares. This sailor 
has just caught sight of a polar bear 
and three cubs swimming in the 
distance. 


of the day’s adventures was broken by a 
terrific shock. The diners were nearly 
thrown from their chairs, wine glasses were 
overturned, cabin doors slammed to with 
a bang. Gaiety changed to tragedy, con- 
sternation was on every face. 

They had struck a rock awash near the 
Berthelots, beneath the black, frowning 
cliff of Cape Tuxen. On it their vessel 
hung and there too hung in the balance the 
success of their expedition. 

All hands worked feverishly, removing 
their carefully packed equipment and stores 
ashore and into whaleboats. One, two, 
three days passed, she still held fast; four, 
five, but she did not budge. Finally per- 
severance won—a long, grinding noise and 


off she slid . . . The Pourquoi-Pas? was 
afloat. . 

Six days they had labored and it was in- 
deed a welcome seventh day of rest for the 
entire ship’s company. Many of these dan- 
gerous rocks off sub-Antarctic South Amer- 
ica are really submerged mountaintops. 
This is the way some of the rocks are 
charted. A vessel runs on one and—they 
make a note of it! 

Sickness stalked in this same little ward- 
room in the winter of 1909. Vigorous Sub- 
Lieut. Godfroy and Charcot were laid low. 

Not only broken health, but a broken 
rudder, broken booms, raging storms, slack- 
ening chains and hawsers, crowding ice, 
dragging anchors and grounding on shoals, 
with the consequent anxiety for the future, 
weighed heavily on Charcot. To encourage 
himself, he routed out his diary written 
aboard the Francais four years before and 
re-read extracts entered during an equally 


ce i ae 
agonizing period when fate seemed against } 
him. 

“If ever I return to France” he read, “T 
will embark no more on such adventures.” 
And the Francais was sold to the Argentine 
Government. Yet a few weeks after his — 
return home his sole thought was of a new 
expedition. In three years he was back 
again. 
Between the time when the Pourquoi- 
Pas? going south had touched at Punta 
Arenas, December 16, 1908, and her return 
there February 11, 1910, when I first saw 
her, she had etched a course of over three 
thousand miles through sub-Antarctic and 
Antarctic water and ice fields. 

The objective of the expedition was not 
to make a dash for the South Pole. So 
along the fringe of the Antarctic continent, 
in what is known as the Weddell Sector, 
Charcot had in the Pourquoi-Pas? carried 
on the work he had begun in the Francais. 


oe 
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into limitless distance. 
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| Just prior to the middle of the last cen- 


tury Sir James Ross discovered and fol- 
lowed a line of Antarctic coast due south 
of Australia which he christened Victoria- 
land. He came upon an immense ice cliff 
which escarped away eastward, since known 


‘as the Great Ice Barrier. Not until a half 


century later, in 1900, was this great ice 
cliff climbed. 

The past forty years have seen a veri- 
table renaissance in South Polar explora- 
tion. Eighteen hundred ninety-eight saw a 
number of expeditions set sail for the Ant- 
arctic: notably de Guerlache for Belgium, 
Professor Chun for Germany. In 1900 
Borchgevink the Norwegian with his party 
made the first ascent of the Great Ice Bar- 
rier, and found an ice plain stretching away 
They spent there 
the first year ever passed by man on Ant- 
arctic land. Two years later Captain Scott, 
commanding the Discovery expedition, 


edged all along the Great Ice Barrier, until 
he found the first land bounding it on the 
eastward, which he named King Edward 
VII Land. But it was not until the opening 
of this century that man peeked over the 
great Antarctic ice cap. 

Since then von Drygalski the German, 
Dr. Nordenskjold the Swede, the heroic 
Shackleton and Scott for England, Bruce 
the Scot, Charcot in the Pourquoi-Pas? for 
France, and our own Byrd and Ellsworth 
have all added materially to the knowledge 
of the Antarctic Continent; the South Pole 
itself was reached by three of these expe- 
ditions. 

By what right did man name those vast 
regions the Antarctic “Continent”? Not 
until its unknown territories were discoy- 
ered and recorded could it be claimed that 
Antarctica might not be two enormous 
islands, three, four, perhaps a veritable 
archipelago. Bays, biting deep into the 


The Yahgan Indian above is a member of a 

vanishing tribe living on Tierra del Fuego, 

the nearest inhabited land to the South 

Pole. Below, a ship makes its way slowly 

through the Arctic ice floes which Charcot 
knew so well. 


Three Lions 
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Charles Wellington Furlong 


THE POURQUOI PAS? 


This picture of the Pourquoi Pas? was taken in the roadstead of Punta Arenas in 1910 after 
she had spent a year in the Antarctic. 


fringe, had been discovered, and the great 
Ross Sea proved to reach south well into 
the eighty’s. So, aside from the Polar 
dashes, all these expeditions had one great 
objective, to discover land in the great 
frozen south and to study its natural his- 
tory; to lift the frosting of this land cake 
and find the prize which might lay hidden 
within. Little by little each Antarctic expe- 
dition contributed its mite toward the com- 
pletion of this great South Polar survey. 

Charcot chose’ that part of the Weddell 
sector called Grahamland for his scientific 
bailiwick. His objective was to study in 
detail, regardless of latitude, as wide a 
stretch as possible of the Antarctic in this 
sector of the Circle, and to add new land 
tONitS+ rim Of ice. 

My first association with Charcot was 
very indirect. It happened that in 1907 I 
was exploring in the mysterious Fuegian 
Archipelago where I had been dropped 
ashore from the Argentine training ship 
Presidente Sarmiento at Ushuwaia. It was 
here that I first heard of the Francais. 
She was expected at Ushuwaia on her way 
from Buenos Aires to the South Orkneys 
and was to pick up four Swedish scientists 
who were to be stationed there on meteoro- 
logical work for two years. 

‘On my return to Punta Arenas, months 
after, I heard a rumor that the Francais 
had been wrecked on the South Orkneys 
and only one man saved. Many years after 
the rumor was verified that the old Fran- 
cais did go down with all she carried, not 
on the Orkneys but on a shoal in the broad 
ocean reach off the Rio de la Plata, but— 
her entire crew was saved by the French 
steamer Magellan. 

So it was pleasant to pick up these 
threads of association two years later when 
again in Fuegia, to weave them into a more 
complete pattern of experience and friend- 
ship by meeting Charcot and going aboard 
the Pourquoi-Pas? herself. 

Charcot was born in Neuilly in the sum- 
mer of 1867. Charcot pére was a celebrated 
professor of the Faculty of Medicine, in 
Paris, and the young Charcot followed in 
‘his footsteps after his early training in the 
Ecole Alsacienne. He successfully served 
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his internship in various hospitals and be- 
came chief of the clinic at Salpétriere where 
his father had done his greatest work. 

Rather than practice medicine, Charcot 
preferred to enter the practical school of 
higher studies as Director of the Maritime 
Research Laboratory. He had now obtained 
almost every honor that a marine scientist 
could desire, including grand officer of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Already an expert yachtsman and later 
president of the Yacht Club of France, he 
seemed destined to set his course by the 
Polar Star. Though scarcely thirty, he had 
accomplished some scientific missions as 
far north as the Faroe Islands and Ice- 
land. At thirty-six, he was a frigate cap- 
tain in command of the Francais. 

The sea was in Charcot’s blood. Even 
as a boy, he determined to be a sailor at 
any price, replying to his parent’s dissuad- 
ings—“Pourquoi-pas?” It is said that in 
the creative, imaginative mind of Charcot 
there lurked a mystic sense that, in some 
distant past, he had previously known the 
fabulous Antarctic. Should he respond to 
this impelling lure of adventure? Why not? 
So was born the Pourquoi-Pas? 

Charcot’s contributions to Antarctic dis- 
covery and science have been recognized. 
His many medical writings and those re- 
lating to the scientific and narrative phases 
of his expeditions, treating of both Arctic 
and Antarctic exploration, are among the 
leading authoritative works. 

Then the World War came. In the first 
mobilization we find Charcot assigned to 
the medical branch of the navy. But he 
sought “‘the line”. So the French admiralty 
assigned him to a submarine chaser, author- 
izing him to serve with the British fleet, 
for which his unusual experience in ocean- 
ographic work and perfect command of 
English peculiarly qualified him. The emi- 
nent service he rendered in submarine war- 
fare can be traced to his Antarctic experi- 


_ ence. Whales had always interested Char- 


cot. The result of his study of diving 
whales and how they submerged and rose 
to the surface was but one valuable asset 
which enabled him to perfect methods of 
detection and pursuit of those other levia- 


thans of the mighty deep, the submarines. 

The Armistice found him promoted te 
frigate’ captain in the French Naval Re- 
serve. While diplomats and politicians still 
wrangled over peace and the spoils of war, 
Charcot returned aboard his beloved Pour- 
quoi-Pas? 

The following years found the winds of 
chance carrying the Pourquoi-Pas? on its 
Odyssey into the regions of the glistening 
Arctic—to Spitzbergen, Jan Mayen, Ice- 
land and to far-off Greenland. 

While edging the Arctic ice fields, Char- 
cot, sixty years of age and still in his prime, 
ensconced in the crow’s nest, observed the 
movement of the pack and lanes of penetra- 
tion. In this study he brought to bear a- 
lifetime’s knowledge and experience of 
Polar work. One could well imagine that, — 
aloft, alone, he let the drift of his thoughts 
take him to the Great Ice Barrier, Graham- 
land and little Punta Arenas, far “down 
UNGely emcee | 

The Pourquoi-Pas? was really the last 
of the sea rovers to sail out of St. Malo, 
her home port and that of her Breton 
sailors. This was as it should have been. 

From time immemorial hardy Malouins 
had set sail with good, pirate oaths—Breton 
oaths with a Welsh tang to them—and 
whipped their rude way through the flying 
spume as rovers, corsairs, explorers and — 
deep-sea fishermen. From St. Malo has — 
gone and still goes each year a fleet of 
Terre Neuviers on their perilous voyage 
to the Grand Banks to fish for cod. 

Three years ago when the French sent 
out a scientific mission to the Arctic, they’ 


naturally turned to Charcot for advice. This | 


he gave with characteristic generosity, gave 
more than advice. He not only assisted 
them to install their land station and ob- 
servatory, but transported a good part of 
the mission’s material in the Pourquoi-Pas?., 
During and between expeditions Charcot 
was an indefatigable writer, “Christopher 
Columbus Seen by a Sailor” being one of) 
his most recent publications. | 

One summer’s day in 1936, the morning 
sunshine bathed the Gothic church and the 
red-tiled roofs of St. Malo in balmy 
warmth. In the market place, old women — 
in crimped, white caps and black dresses 
were preparing to close up shop. Some 
were already wending their way toward 
the waterfront, where the clunk of many 
sabots indicated an unusual stir about some- 
thing, too. 

“Qu’est-ce quwil fait ici?” queried a 
stranger. 

“Diable! replied a storm-wrinkled Breton, 
“You don’t know? It’s the Pourquoi-Pas?! 
She’s off again to the Arctic.” 

Word had been flashed from the North 
to the French Government that four men 
of the French Scientific Expedition,—Dr. 
Larronde, Secretary-General of the French 
Geographical Society, Professor de Vaux, 

(Continued on page 39) 


a noted physicist and Professors 
Parat and Jacquir of the Sorbonne, 
had successfully crossed the Green- 
land ice-cap. Their route was from 
west to east, considerably north of 
Nansen’s first crossing in 1888. They 
reached the small settlement of Ang- 
magssalik, Who but Charcot and his 
Pourquoi-Pas? should sail north to 
bring them back to France? 

As Charcot was making a final in- 
spection of his ship a few days be- 
fore he sailed Raymond Lestonnat, 
a writer, asked him when the Pour- 
quoi-Pas? was leaving. Charcot told 
him, then with a slight touch of 
melancholy, added, “She has become 
old and I, also. She complains and 
groans. We are tired. It is our last 


_ voyage.” 


Though Charcot was in his seven- 
tieth year, a time when he might 
justly enjoy the well-won fruits of 
his labors, he headed the Pourquot- 


Pas? on the long voyage to Ang- 


magssalik, on the east coast of 
Greenland and-eventually the anchors 
of the Pourquoi-Pas? were dropped 
in the lee of the little coastal island 
on which Angmagssalik lay. 

In late summer,> anchors were 
weighed for the Icelandic capital of 
Reykjavik, on the first leg of their 
tun home. Two hundred and forty 
miles out from Reykjavik the boiler 
pipes of the Pourquot-Pas? burst 
and the ship was towed into port: 
Here they were forced to stay until 
nepairs had been made and the new 
boiler tested. 

However, all aboard were impa- 
tient to return to their beloved 


THE SAGA OF THE POURQUOI-PAS? 


(Continued from page 38) ‘ 


France. In the early afternoon of 
September 15, 1936 the Pourquoi- 
Pas? proudly poked her prow out of 
the Bay of Reykjavik for France. 
Reykjavik lay at the head of a great 
bay. Four o’clock that afternoon saw 
them sliding out of the southern end 
of this immense gulf. Just beyond 
Cape Keflavek they were in the open 
sea. 

“East !”, ordered Charcot. This was 
to get her well out of the gulf and 
beyond Reikia, the southeastern point 
of Iceland. 

“Eight bells! All’s well!” About 
this time, four p.m., the barometer 
dropped a little, the weather began 
to shut in and the wind to freshen. 
Dr. Charcot was too much of a 
veteran explorer to take unnecessary 
chances, and too veteran a sailor not 
to know these signs. Should the 
weather get bad, as it foreboded, the 
Pourquoi-Pas? would be off a 
weather shore. It was useless, with- 
out reason, to play with the tempest. 
He held a short conference with the 
Commander, Le Coniat. 

“Hard about!” They headed back 
toward Reykjavik, and raced the on- 
coming hurricane to reach shelter be- 
fore the storm broke. There was no 
particular concern for the Pourquot- 
Pas?; she had weathered many 
storms, 

Down came the gale with unheard- 
of violence, increasing hour by hour, 
with heavy seas that drove into the 
sixty-mile bight of the great Bay of 
Reykjavik, toward its rocky, lava- 
strewn shores. Darkness came on; 
they could make out the Selt Janares 


light at Reykjavik. Some five miles 
to the, north was a second light- 
house, the Akranes Light. 

“Tt was bad, very bad weather”, 
Le Gonidec, the quartermaster, after- 
wards said. For a sailor to have said 
that meant it was bad. Time and 
again mountainous walls of water 
towered over the Pourquot-Pas?, and 
threatened to overwhelm the valiant 
little twenty-eight year-old craft. 
Manning the pumps, spell and spell 
about, the hardy Bretons bailed with- 
out ceasing, and the night of fury 
wore on. 

A scant fourteen miles eastward 
was the faint gleam of the Selt Ja- 
nares Light, behind which an hour- 
and-a-half or two hours more of 
steaming should find them safely 
snugged down for the night. 

But the velocity of the wind in- 
creased. The engine was doing its 
best. The Pourquoi-Pas? seemed 
tired and instead of rallying toward 
Reykjavik navigated with difficulty. 
The tempest marshaled its cohorts 
of wind, sea and darkness and irre- 
sistibly drove the vessel to the north- 
east. Reykjavik was left farther and 
farther behind to starboard. 

In the early morning hours, when 
man’s resistance is weakest, the very 
demons of the storm concentrated 
their attack on the laboring bark and 
spat their hate in a smother of spume 
over her decks. Its furies shrieked 
amongst the rigging and twanged the 
stays with an ominous hum, Then, 
in one great, blaring blast it made 
its most violent attack. 

Snap! crash! the miz’nmast went 


LOGGING IN THE NORTHWEST. By THOMAS HART BENTON. 


by the board. With it went a tangle 
of rigging, carrying away the an- 
tennae of the radio, severing com- 
munication with the world, and the 
cold, gray dawn of a wan day was 
ushered in. The threatening sounds 
of darkness were but precursors to 
what the light of day revealed to 
that little band of tired mariners. 

Ahead was what seemed to be a 
long, ever-nearing, charging line of 
white death, from which, even 
through the storm, rumbled the 
shore-pound of breakers, the death 
chant of the knell of many a ship. 
The sea carried them landward on 
its green mountains of foam. 

Suddenly there was a terrific 
shock; the Pourquoi-Pas?’s four- 
hundred - and - forty - nine- ton body 
shook from stem to stern. Only a 
vessel built as she was built, to with- 
stand Antarctic ice, could have with- 
stood such a collision with a sub- 
merged rock. With a deafening roar 
she rolled over on her side, then, 
tossed clear by the gale, was driven 
swiftly shoreward. Still resisting, her 
sturdy frame held firm, and she did 
not open up. 

“There was not a cry, not a word”, 
Quartermaster Le Gonidec later re- 
ported. “Everyone paid attention- to 
the Commandant as he hurled his 
orders through the megaphone, and 
those orders were obeyed as though 
we were in port. I was on the first 
dogwatch and was sent below to get 
charts. It was while I was still below 
that the ship struck.” i 

With mast gone, moving close o 

(Continued on page 50) 
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RANCHOS DE TAOS 

It was recently brought to the atten- 
tion of the Club that a new road was 
projected through the plaza of the old 
mission church in Ranchos de Taos. Since 
one of the avowed purposes of the Club 
is the preservation of historic monuments, 
the President of the Club on your behalf 
sent an air-mail letter to the Governor of 
New Mexico, protesting against the pro- 
posed road. Mr. McBride’s letter and 
Governor Miles’ reply follows: 


July 28, 1939 
To His Excellency the Governor 
Executive Mansion 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Dear Sir: 

On behalf of the National Travel Club, 
which has a membership of over twenty- 
five thousand, I am writing to protest 
against the projected road survey through 
the historic old plaza of Ranchos de Taos 
and the consequent spoliation of the fa- 
mous Ranchos Mission. I recall with great 
vividness and delight the beauty of this 
mission and I know that I am expressing 
the thoughts of every member of the Na- 
tional Travel Club who has seen it and 
every member who is interested in the 
preservation of historic monuments, when 
I say that the building of such a road seems 
to me a desecration of the most tragic 
sort. There are few enough places left 
in this country which preserve the past, so 
fast has been the march of time in a 
machine age, but surely there is no valid 
reason for ruining the beauty and peace 
of this internationally famous spot in a 
state of such magnificent distances as New 
Mexico. 

Let them build a new road, but not 
through the old plaza and not where the 
roar of buses and automobiles will de- 
stroy the age-old quiet of the Ranchos 
Mission. 

Sincerely yours 

Robert M. McBride 

President 


July 31, 1939 
Mr. Robert McBride ee 
President, National Travel Club 
116 East Sixteenth St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. McBride: 

I have your letter of July 28th relative 
to the routing of the new Santa Fe-Taos 
highway through Ranchos de Taos. 

I have discussed this matter at some 
length with the State Highway Engineer 
and he informs me that two routes have 
been surveyed through the village and it 
is up to the County Commissioners to se- 
cure the right-of-way for the highway. 

Thanking you for your interest in this 
matter and with best wishes, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) John E. Miles 


Governor 


(Signed) 


Other organizations are joining in the 
protest and it is to be hoped that the 
authorities in New Mexico will decide on 
some other course for the new road. 


THEY CAPTURE A STAR 


IN A BUBBLE 
By James Harley 


In an upper room in an office building 
overlooking the docks at Southampton, 
there is a group of men learning to fly 
the Atlantic. 


With chart and compass and sextant, 
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they plot courses to distant lands, prepare 
intricate weather reports, take bearings 
on imaginary stars. Later they will sit 
for special Air Ministry examinations 
qualifying them for long-range over-ocean 
flying. 

They are already fully experienced 
pilots; some are captains, some first 
officers. They have been flying Imperial 
land-planes and flying-boats over thou- 
sands of miles of Imperial Airways’ Em- 
pire routes for the past two years. 

Now they are going to undertake a new 
enterprise—the navigation of aircraft 
over long stretches of water where they 
will have none of the familiar land marks 


of the Empire routes to check their bear- 


ings by, and where the nearest radio sta- 
tion will be anything from 100 to 1,000 
miles away. 

This calls for special instruments, a 
special technique, special qualifications 
and a special certificate. Air Ministry 
regulations provide that a pilot flying a 
commercial aircraft over a stretch of 
water which takes him 600 miles or more 
away from land shall be not only a first- 
class pilot, but a first-class air navigator 
as well. 

He must be able to steer his craft, as 
the master mariner does, by the stars. 
But he employs different methods and 
different instruments. An aircraft travels 
so much faster than a steamship that the 
air navigator has only a fraction of the 
master mariner’s time for taking his bear- 
ings. Often, too, he can see nothing at 
all of the earth or sea and there is no 
visible horizon which will help him to fix 
his position in relation to the stars. 

The ordinary mariner’s sextant, there- 
fore, is of little use to a navigator travel- 
ing at 200 m.p.h. in a limitless void 5,000 
feet above an invisible sea. But thanks 
to his special sextant and radio equip- 
ment, he can enable a man sitting in an 
Imperial Airways’ office 2,000 miles away 
to plot the position of the aircraft on a 
chart with an uncanny degree of ac- 
curacy. 

In the airman’s sextant the visible 
world is represented by a bubble, the ex- 
act centre of which gives him his horizon. 
By adjusting his reflectors he projects the 
image of a star into the exact center of 
the bubble, and from this he determines 
his distances, his angles and his position. 


For this reason the instrument is known 
officially as the “bubble” sextant. With it 
the air navigator places, as it were, a 
spirit level on the void and manufactures 
a horizon of his own. 

To carry out the intricate calculations 
which enable him to look at a point of 
light a million miles away and find out 
from it exactly where he is in relation to 
the earth one mile below, highly spe- 
cialized training is required. He must be 
a master mathematician and know all 
about spherical trigonometry. He must 
be familiar with the habits of heavenly 
bodies and know the stars by name. Gali- 
leo and Einstein are his teachers, the uni- 
verse his school. 

So the pilot who, flying back and forth 


along the Empire routes, has covered ten 


times the circumference of the earth, goes 
back to school and becomes a first-class 
navigator, a man “skilled in methods of 
determining a vessel’s position and course 
by mathematical calculations and nauti- 
cal astronomy.” 


Meteorology with special reference to — 


weather conditions over the North Atlan- 
tic and the Tasman Sea is included in the 
curriculum. The student learns how to 
prepare weather charts and how to deter- 
mine from them what conditions he is 
likely to encounter along his route. It is 
by means of this chart that he makes up 
his mind which of several alternative 
courses will enable him to make use of 
favorable conditions and avoid those that 
are unfavorable. 


His charts will show him what storms 
are brewing over the ocean and in what 
direction they are moving, and his expert 
knowledge will enable him to decide 
whether it would be better to fly to the 
north or south of them or the east or west. 


When he has chosen his course, science 
laboriously learned in the class-room will 
enable him to follow it. He will obtain 
bearings with his radio direction-finding 
equipment and check them with his sex- 
tant. Radio stations at Croydon, at 
Foynes, and Newfoundland will be in 
close touch with him. He will speak to 
captains of ships that pass in the night, 
and obtain bearings from them. But he 
moves so fast that by the time he has 
ascertained his position from either a 
ship on the sea or a radio station on land 
his position has changed and he needs 
some constant visible factor to give him 
that degree of accuracy in his calcula- 
tions that is esential to scientific navi- 
gation. 


He turns, therefore, to the stars, the 
only constant factors in his nebulous and 
trackless world, and by means of the 
bubble in his sextant derives from them 
the knowledge that he needs. 

A thorough grounding in the sciences 
of astronomical observation and meteor- 
ology is followed by a practical course in 
engineering and wireless telegraphy. 


| 
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| DRILLING FOR BLACK GOLD 
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level and clock; also a camera to 
photograph at regular intervals the in- 
dications of the various dials. Then 
they “come out of the hole” and de- 
yelop the film and calculate by dead 
reckoning where they have been. 
_ He explained to me how they steer 
‘ through the underground spaces. 
That is the latest thing in oil well 
drilling. They are not yet able to 
make their hole loop the loop, but 
they can make it do almost anything 
else. They can sink a hole to, say, 
four thousand feet, and then branch 
off from there with several slant- 
ing side holes, and thus investigate 
large underground areas quickly 
and cheaply. Or they can put up 
their derrick on the seashore and 
drilt far out underneath the sea. 
With careful navigation and careful 
steering, they claim, they can hit any 
place they want to hit, two miles un- 
derground, with an accuracy of 
about three feet. Thus, when an 
oil well has caught on fire and they 
can’t put it out by some cheaper 
method, they now start a new hole, 
a quarter mile off, and “simply” steer 
the bit towards the foot of the burn- 
ing well, to tap its pressure and 
draw off its oil. 

He talked affectionately of . his 
mud. Heavy mud, mixed with ex- 
pensive ingredients to make it still 
heavier is used to keep the oil and 
the gas down in the well while the 
drilling operations go on; it is 
pumped down into the hole contin- 
ually and also serves to cool and 
lubricate the drill-bit, to wash up the 
grindings, to seal the walls of the 
hole against the seeping-in of gas and 

of salt water, and to keep the walls 
from caving in while the drill is 
withdrawn for bit changing. Mud 
is most important in the oil mind; 
and the word has lost all connotation 
of dirt. There are more talking 
points to mud than you could think 
of: its gravity, its gel strength, its 
viscosity, its color, its temperature; 
you can have learned discussion 
about each of them. 

He was proud of his skill in com- 
pleting a well after the drilling is 


finished. You have to line the walls 


with steel pipe, and then you have to 
fix the bottom. By a kind of long- 
distance dentistry, you cement things, 
you put in plugs, you swab, you 
screw things into things, . you set 
sieves, you drill your plugs away 
again. You do all that precision 
work two miles below the ground; 
you do it blind, and with no more 
“feel” than you can have when you 
handle things with a steel poker two 
miles long. “And believe me”, he 
said, “there are more ways than one 
to mess up a well”. 

That, as the captain, in _ his 
breeches. Now the crew, in their 
overalls. They are called rough- 
necks, but a softer spoken bunch of 
men I never saw. They were mud- 
spattered, too, but they had nice red 
cheeks and nice smiles and looked 
like working men on a Republican 
campaign poster, illustrating The 
American Standard of Living. They 
would have pleased any personnel 
department. They were well paid. 
Unions have made little headway 
among drilling crews. 


The rip-roaring days are over. Only 
the vocabulary still remains. A 
“rat hole,” a “dog’s leg,” a “go-devil” 
—those are quite official words which 
even a professor of petroleum en- 
gineering would have to use. But 
even that, I fear, is no longer quite 
naive. Sometimes, I thought, I 
could discern the least bit of a smile 
when they talked to me that way, 
just the slightest evidence of self- 
conscious pleasure in their own pic- 
turesque speech. Next thing you 
know, they will be calling a tool 
pusher a superintendent, and they will 
say terminal pressure reduction valve 
when they mean a Christmas Tree. 

The ground is still muddy in the 
oil fields, and still covered with 
puddles of water, but seldom a spot 
of oil. “If the state inspectors come 
here and find any oil lying around 
on the ground, they give us hell”. 
The new, post-depression conserva- 
tion policies and laws are putting a 
stop to the chaos fast, even in such 
externals as landscaping. And you 
can see, too, the hand of Very Big 
Business doing the same thing, mak- 
ing this stretch of country its own 
tidy backyard. There was a battery 
of pipes at one of the oil fields, be- 
longing to one of the Standard Oil 
companies. They were nicely ar- 
ranged, and painted yellow. And 
there was a sign: “Keep dirty hands 
and greasy rags off Manifold.” Of 
all places, I thought; in an oil field 
they want to keep clean of grease 
and mud. They will be planting 
potted geraniums next. 

“But when a new well comes in, 
you must have a wild time,” I said to 


one of the roughnecks. “Naw”, he 
said. “You never see no oil”. “But 
isn’t it exciting when the backers 


and the wives and the state inspectors 
come out from town, and the new 
well is brought in and you find out 
what you’ve got?” “No”, he said; 
“That's all put on for them. We 
know what we’ve got long before 
that.” “But don’t you have quite a 
celebration then?” “No”, he said, 
“Except that maybe we kill a calf 
and have a barbecue”. All very tame. 

But you ought to see the plumbing. 
I went to one oil well and went 
down on my hands and knees and put 
my ear to the pipe just where it 
came from the Christmas Tree. It 
was clanking in there just as it clanks 
in your bedroom radiator in the 
morning and it was warm to the ear. 
That was The Stuff, flowing inside, 
fresh from the hot innards of the 
earth. I ‘followed it into tanks and 
out of tanks, into more tanks—tanks 
designed to make the oil lose first 
its gas, then its mud and sand, then 
its water—and finally into the pump- 
ing station, . a low building at the 
edge of the oi! field, where the open 
prairie began. 


I could hear from afar a gang of 
men at work, swinging heavy sledge 
hammers. That was the noise of 
the Diesels that shove the stuff 
through the pipelines across the 
plains to Port Arthur. Port Arthur 
has great refineries; it also has a lot 
of tank steamers always in its har- 
bor, because the New York taxicabs 
are forever asking for the stuff and 
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In writing advertisers 


Australia’s 
Kookaburra 
Bird ; 


The farther south your great liner 
sails, the more your worries drop 
away...when you’re bound for 
these lands of youth and laughter. 
Sail from Vancouver and Victoria 
along the famous “low-cost route?’ 
From California ports, connect at 
Honolulu. Details and informa- 
tion from your agent or Canadian 
Pacific: New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Boston, Montreal. 36 other 
offices in the U. S. and Canada. 


& 


NATIVE MAORIS watching the 
remarkable hot springs of New 
Zealand. Since 1890, Canadian 
Australasian liners have sailed 
between Canada and their home 
ports of Auckland and Sydney. 


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINE. On the 
51-day all-expense Australian 
tour you'll see many different na- 
tive races. 6 days in Australia and 
visits to Hawaii, Fiji and New 
Zealand. $519 up, Cabin Class. 


THE LOW-COST ROUTE 


Conadim Australasian 


TRAFFIC AGENTS—CANADIAN PACIFIC 


please mention TRAVEL 
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pill, UU et al 
LI sant [ aa aoe I), 


The modern rendez-vous, where the tourist from 
Muncie meets his brother vacationist from New 
York or California and in a setting of luxury 
and comfort, at the hotel bar, the inspirational 
and invigorating~ day’s ‘doings are recounted 
while sipping a highball... pyramids, shades of 
Moctezuma’s ancestors; floating gardens, paradise 
on earth; Cuernavaca and its Palace of Cortez, 
the muskets, the oaths and the cross of the 
“Conquistadores ’”’... 


A cosmopolitan center with a million and a 
quarter population, the Aztec capital, in point of 
sheer interest and contrasts, has justly been 
pronounced the metropolis with the greatest ‘it’not 
only on the western hemisphere, but the 
world over. 


SPEND YOUR SUMMER HOLIDAY 


in air-conditioned Mexico City where the 
thermometer rarely goes above 7O° — and travel 


by rail, IN AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT. 
Through, up-to-date service. 


As a fitting climax, do not fail to include in 
your schedule GUADALAJARA, PATZCUARO, 
URUAPAN, GUANAJUATO or JALAPA, charm- 
ing and exotic by-ways which are so many pages 
from a story book... whose cozy and modern 
hotels and overnight pullman service from Mex- 
ico City are their only claim to twentieth-century 
civilization. 


Budget? A twenty cent ‘peso’ renders your trip 


yeFERENT yACATION 2 
extremely economical. 


Ask your own travel agent about his blue-ribbon 
Mexican ‘packaged’ tour. Or write us for our 
latest folders, fare and general information. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF 


XICO 


MN 201-L North Wells Bldg. Chicago, 1])._ —___’ 


DRILLING FOR BLACK GOLD 


so is the Italian air force and so is 
the U. S. Navy and so are the lamps 
of China—and the Texas Gulf Coast 
is one of the world’s few places that 
have it. I went into the pump build- 
ing. “No smoking” said the signs, 
“No open lights”, “No visitors’. The 
Stuff has kick in it. 

“Want to see some oil?” said the 
machinist. That’s right, I thought, 


(Continued from page 41) 


I have been here a week and I 
haven’t seen the mysterious oil yet. 
He opened a faucet and a stream of 
it came squirting out and ran 
through my fingers: gravy of 
Dinosaur, clam juice of long ago, 
cooked up in a special underground 


kitchen, a warm, brown liquid smell- . 


ing surprisingly of machine age. 
* Ok Ox 


THE ATHENS OF MEDIEVAL TURKEY 
(Continued from page 25) 


cupola, lined with lovely green and 
dark blue Kutahya tiles. Floral and 
geometrical designs were painted on 
this background. These thirteenth-cen- 
tury artists astonished one with the 
purity of their style and the depth 
of their coloring. With what love 
and patience these tiles had been 
glazed over, to give them the bril- 
liance of stained glass and the velvet 
softness of silken rugs. 

I thanked my guide of the pleasant 
face and set out again to find the 
most famous monument of Konia, 
the Mevlevihane. 

Djelaleddin Roumi, or Mevlana, is 
even more famous than Sultan AIl- 
laeddin. He is considered one of the 
greatest poets, philosophers and re- 
ligious leaders of Turkey. When his 
father, Beha-eddin, a native of Balkl, 
came to Konia in 1221, the city was 
already famous as the center of 
learning. The men of letters, the 
scholars and the whole population 
went to greet him at the city gate. 
For Beha-eddin was famous as the 
“Sultan of Savants”. Konia listened 
to his teachings, as his native Balkl 
had done. Djelaleddin followed in 
his father’s footsteps and surpassed 
him as a poet and a mystic. His 
“Mesnevi’ and “Divan” are master- 
pieces of Turkish literature. He was 
also a religious reformer, and wrote: 

“There are many paths, I chose 
this one to lead men to Allah.” 

The Mevlevi order of dervishes, 
which he founded, was flourishing 
and strong up to the time when it 
was abolished by the Turkish repub- 
lic. The Mevlevis were all learned 
men, and some of the best citizens 
of the country were affiliated with 
the order. They had a peculiar cere- 
mony, full of grace and enchantment. 
Forming a large circle, the dervishes 
whirled to the tune of reed flutes 
and drums. Legend says that Djela- 
leddin started the custom by whirling 
fourteen days without stopping for 
food or drink. At the close of the 
fourteenth day, he fell into a trance 
and was visited by a divine appari- 
tion, who commanded him to found 
the order. 

Soon men from all over the East 
flocked to Konia to listen to his 
teachings and his disciples increased 
rapidly. He lived a life of wisdom 
and learning, seeking always that 
“delicious country known as joy”. 
Mevlana was passionately fond of 
music and included it in his religious 
ceremony. He said, “When the harp 
of wisdom starts to sing agreeably, 
one would think that a door opens 
on the gardens of Paradise.” His 
last words were a joyous exclama- 
tion, 

“Come, come nearer my _ soul, 
O messenger sent from the court of 
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my Master.” So saying, “the king of 
thought went dancing joyfully to- 
wards a light.” 

The whole city followed his funer- 
al, even the Christians and Jews. 
They said, “Seeing him, we under- 
stood the true nature of Christ, 
Moses and all the prophets.” Seven 
centuries have gone by since the 
death of Djelaleddin, but he is still 
loved and respected. His revered 
name has become a jeweled crown 
for the capital of the Seljuk kings. 

The Mevlevihane has now become 
a national museum. The courtyard 
has a lovely fountain and a number 
of ancient dervish tombs. Djelaleddin 
and his descendants are buried in a 
separate turbe, the loveliest and 
richest of Konia. His tomb is cov- 
ered with a magnificent green satin 
pall, heavily embroidered with gold. 
Silver steps lead to a silver balus- 
trade and over the tomb hang heavy 
silver lamps. 

Mevlana’s father is buried sitting 
erect just as he died. Legend has it 
that when the Sultan of Savants lay 
dying, the prophet, Mohammed, de- 
scended from heaven to visit him. 
The old man made a supreme effort 
to raise himself and in doing so, ex- 
pired. 

The numerous treasures of the 
Mevlevis, the tiles and marbles of 
Seljuk buildings are now housed in 
the mosque of the Mevlevihane. 
Konia has also enriched various other 
museums of Turkey, for it is a 
treasure house that has no end. Rare 


tiles, rugs, candlesticks, Koran stands / 


and carved wooden doors can now 
be seen at the museum of the Turkish 
pavilion at the World’s Fair. Chief 
in interest is the famous “Nisan 
Tasi” (April vase) of the Mevlevis. 
This silver and gold inlaid receptacle 
was put outdoors to collect the first 
raindrops of April. Small amounts 
were doled out to the sick, as the 
water was said to cure all illnesses. 

As I walked back to the hotel, I 
was still living in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, following Djelaleddin Roumi 
down the narrow streets. Perhaps he 
had stopped to drink the water of 
this charming fountain, covered with 
Kutahya tiles; or sat beneath the 
shadow of this enormous plane tree. 
He must have walked often through 
the bazaars, where it is said he had 
danced to the hammering of gold- 
smiths. 

It was night when I left Konia. 
The minarets and domes of the city 
seemed to float above the crowded 
houses, like a vision among the 
clouds. A plaintive melody came to 
my ears. Was it the great Mevlana 
dancing to his reed flute or only a 
shepherd boy roaming the plains of 
Konia? 


EASTERN EDITION 


Ships Saath 


WITH FASHIONS 


TO BERMUDA 
PUERTMOMR EO 
AND NASSAU 


By DEMIE GENATIS 


BESIDE THE NORTH STAR 


@ (Above)—A tender greets 
the North Star, which is one 
of the cruise ships that festively 
visits many of the West Indian 
ports during this season. 


@ (Extreme right)—This out- 
fit is not only West Indies 
bound but also most brightly 
; bound with red suspenders. The 
sweater is a navy and white 
striped sheer wool. The slacks 
ate of navy flannel. 


@ (Right)—Destined for ship- 
board life, for quick action in 
sports or for the indolence of 
sunny days is this one-piece silk 
jersey play suit. Its partner in 
the work and fun is a matching 
skirt. Clothes shown are from 
Jay Thorpe. 


SUSPENDERS 


gHIp AHOY—WITH RED 


PLAYSUIT WITH A SHIPBO 
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WEATHER SIGNAL FLAGS AND GIBB’S LIGHTHOUSE 


e Miss Mary Augusta Kinnan, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris E. Kinnan of New York City. 


e@ Miss Jeanie Van Norden and her brother 
Langdon, of New York, seen on Coral Beach. 


ENJOYING A_ POST- 
PRANDIAL SUN BATH 
ON CORAL BEACH— 
MISS ELLEN ADAIR 
ORR, MISS HELEN 
DICK AND A. B. DICK 
II, ALL OF CHICAGO 


e Mr. and Mrs. Frank Alex- 


NEW YORKERS BESIDE THE MULTI-COLORED SEA—MR. AND MRS. THOMAS DENNY, 


Close honeymoon- WHO HAVE TAKEN A HOUSE FOR A YEAR, AND MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM BREED, JR. 


Belmont Manor. 
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OU MAY not have heard these tales about Bermuda: 

There’s a morgue in Hamilton on whose coral roof 
visitors often enjoy picnic lunches. As a morgue it is 
practically useless because crime on these islands is so 
scarce.... You'll find amusement even in the cemeteries 
here. In the one near His Majesty’s Dockyard there is a 
tombstone with an inscription reading, ‘Fred. Redman, 
killed Sept. 18 by a fall while employed on the public 
works. Died Sept. 21.” . . . Among Bermuda’s -pic- 
turesque streets like Shinbone Alley, Featherbed Alley, 
Barber’s Lane, there is one named after an ancient mur- 
derer—Folger’s Alley ... All of these macabre facts, how- 
ever, prove the expansive pleasantness that pervades 
Bermuda . . . Although there are forty-nine forts here, 
more per square mile than in any other country of com- 
parable size, Bermudians have never fired a shot in anger. 
Most of these forts are resultantly moss-covered relics 
. . . Many shops observe the British custom of serving 
four o’clock tea to employees . . . Some time ago the de- 
parture of Guy Clifford Avery to Genoa, Italy, in an 18- 
foot yawl was delayed half a day because Thursday after- 
noon is a holiday here. The boatman hired to tow the 
yawl to sea decided to go fishing. And fishing he went 
. .. One-third of all marine species known to man have 
been found in an eight-mile area off the coast of Bermuda 
... One observant but whimsical Amerian angler visiting 
here recently wrote home: “They use washlines here for 
fishlines and box-hooks for fish-hooks” . . . There are 
many surprised Americans who, on fishing trips, have 
found a friendly if reserved whale “blowing” near their 
boat. 
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HAMILTON HARBOUR SEEN FROM THE ARCHWAY OF THE 
FAMOUS ROYAL BERMUDA YACHT CLUB IN HAMILTON 
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HELEN CHUCKLES AND BOBBIE NESSELROTTE 
AT THE ESCAMBRON BEACH CLUB, PUERTO 
RICO 


< Sot es a oa Sais 


LYDIA VELEZ AND LYDIA DAVILA, CO-EDS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO, DRAWING A BEAD 


Bp. uerto ico see | Vege 


OU MAY NOT have heard these tales about 

Puerto Rico: The co-eds at the University of 
Puerto Rico are fast emulating the American co-ed’s 
addiction to sports. Recently they have begun to 
let down the ban against posing in shorts and bath- 
ing suits, imposed on them by rigid social usage. . . 
The rumba, which is an African importation and 
popular among residents and tourists, is regarded 
as a shade on the vulgar side by the island’s élite 
... This is an individualistic country: even the na- 
tive peas which are similar to the common garden 


variety in the United States grow on trees instead DOROTHY FRISBIE GOES AFTER A HIGH 
of vines... It’s a luxurious country: one king of ONE AT THE SAN JUAN COUNTRY CLUB 


Spain is said to have looked across the Atlantic and 
remarked wistfully of El Morro: “I am trying to 
see the walls. With that much money, they should 
be so high that you could see them from here.” 
And you may not have heard these tales about 
Nassau: There is a popular misconception that the 
Bahamas are coral islands. According to expert 
Alexander Agassiz they are composed of limestone 
and wind-blown coral sand... . . Colonizers in 1670 
decided that Bermuda was “overpeopled” and New 
Providence was the land to live in. They described 
it as “very healthy ... has gallant harbours 
and gallant tobacco.” . . . The mango, introduced 
from India, tastes like a combination of banana, 
orange and peach. One cruise director claims that 
it is best eaten “minus clothes in a bathtub.” 


IRMGARD STIEHL IN PUERTO RICO AND GOLFING—ADELE 
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A NASSAU TREASURE TROVE 


CREATION OF A NASSAU PALMETTO MAT 


SALLY PEARCE 
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2 fo 18 Day Ova Vicia 


DURATION COST 


D Days $16.50 
4 Days 60.00 
6 Days 55.00 
6 Days 45.00 
10 Days 104.75 
12. Days 115.00 
12 Days 120.00 


Days 95.00 


Days 105.10 


Days 125.00 


Days - 285.00 
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ROUTE AND S.S. LINE 


Eastern Steamship Co. 


Furness Bermuda Line 
Clyde Mallory Line 
Clyde Mallory Line 
Clyde Mallory Line 
Holland America Line 


Munargo Line 


Clarke SS Company 


Clyde Mallory Line 


Holland America Line 


Grace Line 


DESTINATION 
Norfolk, Va. 


Bermuda 
Miami, Fla. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Miami, Havana 


Nassau, Port-au- 
Prince, Kingston, 
Havana 


Nassau, Miami, 
Havana 


Cap Haitien, 
Santiago, 
Kingston, 
Montego Bay, 
Grand Cayman, 
Havana 


Miami, 
Galveston 
St. Thomas, 
Trinidad, 


La Guaira, 
Curacao 


Curacao, 
La Guaira, 
Puerto Cabello, 
Barranquilla, 
Cartagena, 
Cristobal 

Puerto Columbia 
Cap Haitien 
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THE 


SPOTLESS 
FLEET 


THREE GLAMOROUS 
SEPTEMBER VACATIONS 


S. S. Rotterdam 

SEPT 1 Three and one half day week-end cruise 

* "over Labor Day to Halifax—Rates $40 up. 
SEPT 9 To St. Thomas, Trinidad, La Guaira, 

- Curacao 13 days — Rates $125 up. 
SEPT 24 To Nassau, Port-au-Prince, Kingston, 

z Havana 12 days — Rates $115 up. 

Also later October and November cruises 


For full details consult your Authorized Travel Agent or Holland- 
America Line, 29 Broadway, New York. 


Follow the Trail of the Buccaneers 


on these 


“Treasure Chest’ 
GRUISES 
to the WEST INDIES 


on the British Cruise Liner 
“NORTH STAR” 
(All Outside Rooms) 


Oct. 14, 28 
S23 


from Sept. 15, 30 


NEW YORK Nov. 11, 25 Dec. 
122 days—only $95 up 


Intriguing Ports 


e CAP HAITIEN e MONTEGO BAY 


-¢ SANTIAGO e CAYMAN 
DE CUBA ISLANDS 
e KINGSTON e HAVANA 


3664 ic larnorone Miles 


Don’t miss this Romantic Travel Cruise Adventure 


See your Travel Agent today or 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP CO. LIMITED 
655 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


paps Rien 
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LATE SUMMER...EARLY FALL... 
DELIGHTFUL TIME FOR THIS IDEAL TRIP 


Hermuda 


.. Utith Furness 


You’re never too late for “the season” in Bermuda— 


or with Furness. Sport and gaiety last the year round— 
and begin the moment you board the famous pleasure- 
planned “Monarch” or “Queen.” These magnificent 
Furness liners, with their tiled pools, huge Sports Decks, 
cocktail bars, night clubs, were specially designed to 
give you Bermuda at sea. You'll particularly enjoy 


their smart British service, renowned cuisine, and lux- 


urious accommodations which include private bath with 
EVERY room! 


now! 


Don’t wait. Go Furness to Bermuda 


Low Cost Bermuda Vacations 


BIGAYS i Faia n avapro $ 60.00 up 
Gd ays coy rt r eke $ 73.50 up 
Oi days. ica.ctretorece $ 91.50 up 
WS 'aySe es er-tius sees $115.50 up 


Or similar trips of varying dura- 
tion, including room with bath on 
ship and accommodations at lead- 
ing Bermuda hotel. (except on 4- 
day cruises). Round trip $60 up. 
Ask about special 
escorted cruises. 


features of 


Sailings from New York at least twice weekly or more often 


Apply to your own TRAVEL AGENT or Furness Bermuda 
Line, 34 Whitehall St., or 634 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FURNESS 


LEADS THE WAY TO BERMUDA 
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2 DAYS 


INCLUDING SHORE TRIPS 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people 
return each summer to 
the Crawford House at 
Crawford Notch. Up- 
to-date rooming space— 
the best of food—music 
by Boston Symphony 
players—Golf - Tennis - 
Swimming - Riding - 
Boating - Hiking - no 
hay fever. Season June 
30 Oct. 5. Rates with 
meals $6. a day and up. 
eh Booklet and diagnosis 

\ of weekly rates - address: 


MT. 


Barron Hotel Co., 
Crawford Notch, N. H. 
Or ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Offices. 


CRAW 


CRAWFORD NOTCH-NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Vlight Chas 


SAVOY PLAZA — (VOlunteer 4- 
2600). Fifth Ave. & 59th St. Emile 
Petti’s orchestra supplies the music. 
Dwight Fiske at 12:15 and 1:15 except 
Sun. A charming after-dinner and 
cocktail spot. Minimum $2.00-$3.50. 
Dress optional. 


CHEVALIER — (ELdorado 545-8588) 
53 East-54th St. You will like the 
Chevalier if you enjoy dining amid 
modern surroundings. Excellent cui- 
sine. Luncheon from $1.; Dinner from 


$1.50. Music by Muzak. 


PENTHOUSE CLUB — (PLaza _ 3- 
6910) 30 Central Park S. French and 
Russian food in a sky-high retreat with 
a sweeping view of Central Park. 
Lunch $1.25, dinner from $2. Paloma, 
singer, entertains. No cover or mini- 
mum. 


MONTPARNASSE—(BUtterfield 8- 
2345) 50 East 79th St. A very smart 
night club that broke away from tradi- 
tion and opened uptown. Has charm, 
excellent cuisine, and a delightful 
clientele. There is no cover or mini- 
mum. Dinner is from $2.25. Hal 
Saunders orchestra. 


LePERROQUET — (RHinelander 4- 


8479) 134 E. 61st St. Royal Bank 
Trio plays for dancing. Lunch 7%c, 
dinner from $1.75 includes crepes 


suzette and vin rouge and vin blanc. 
No cover or minimum. Sidewalk cafe. 
Open 5 Sun. 


EL MOROCCO—(ELdorado 54-8769) 
154 East 54th St. Gay late spot with 
two orchestras, where celebrities come 
to see and be seen. Dinner a la carte. 
Cover after 10:30 p.m. $2. 
dress. 


Best to 


PLAZA HOTEL — (Plaza 3-1740) 
Fifth Ave. & 59th St. The Persian 
Room boasts the orchestras of Pancho 
and Nicholas D’Amico; Medrano ahd 
Donna, dancers. Dinner $3.50-$4. 
Cover, $1.50, Sat. $2.50. Must dress. 


STORK CLUB—PLaza 3-1940) 2 E. 
53rd St. Sonny Kendis’ ‘and Moncito’s 
orchestras. Dinner from $2.45. Cover 
after 10 p.m. $2.00. Opens 5 Sun. 
Lunch from $1.50. 


RITZ*CARLTON — (PLaza 3-4600) 
Madison at 46th St. The Ritz is a 
haven for those in search of the real 
gourmet tradition. Formal dress op- 
tional. Armand Vecsey and his orches- 
tra provide background music at din- 
ner and luncheon. Oak Room also 
open for luncheon and dinner. 


ST. REGIS — (Plaza 3-4500) Fifth 


Avenue at 55th St. On the ROOF 
Joseph Rine’s and Jules Lande’s or- 
chestras and the “St. Regis Ruffles” 
with Mary Parker and Billy Daniels 
at 9:45, 12. Dinner and buffet froid 
a la carte. Cover $1.50 after 10 week- 
night; $2.50 Sat. Closed Sun. Lunch 


$2. Concert music. In IRIDIUM room, | 


Charles Baum’s and Jules Lande’s or- 
chestras_at-9:30, 12:30 with Dorothy 
Lewis. Dinner $3.50 week-nights: $4 
Sat. Cover $1.50 after 10 week-nights: 
$2.50 Sat. Pre-theater dinner $3. No 
lunch. Dress optional. Closed Sun. 


RAINBOW ROOM—(Glrcle 6-1400). 
R.C.A. Building, Rockefeller Center. 
Al Donahue’s and Eddie LeBarron’s 
orchestras. Dinner $3.50. No cover 
for dinner guests except Sat. Cover 
$1.50 week-nights after 10 p.m.; $2.50 
Sat., hol. eves. Shows 9:15, 12:15. 
Closed Sun. 


ROOSEVELT — (MUrray Hill 6- 
9200). Madison at 45th St. Wayne 
King’s orchestra in Grill. Dinner $2.50. 
Cover after 9:30, $1. week-nights: 
$1.50 Sat. hol. eves. Closed Sun. 
Lunch from $1. 


ASTOR — (ClIrcle 66000) Bway & 
45th St. On the ROOF, Ben Bernie’s 
orchestra. Dinner from $2. Cover after 
10 p.m. 75c week-nights; $1 Sat., hols. 
hol. eves. Closed Sun. 


BILTMORE—(MUrray Hill 9-7920). 
Madison at 43rd St. On ROOF, 
Horace Heidt’s orchestra. Lysbeth 
Hughes, harpist; Larry Cotton, Bob 
McUoy, singers. A la carte. Cover 


$1. week-nights after 10 p.m.; $1.50 


Sat. No cover for dinner guests 
Shows 8, 12. Sun. dinner $3; concert 
music. In the Madison Room lunch 
soe $1.50; concert music. Closed 
un. 


WALDORF — (Eldorado 45-3000) 
Park at 49th St. In the STAR- 
LIGHT ROOF, Eddy Duchin’s or- 
chestra plays for dinner dancing 
daily; supper dancing daily except 
Sunday. Beg. July 13, Guy Lom 
bardo’s orchestra alternating, with 
Xavier Cugat’s orchestra at supper 
Georges and Jalna, dancers, Frakson, 
comedy magician at supper. A la carte 
Cover after 10:30, $1. week-nights 
$1.50 Sat., hols., hol. eves. No lunch 
Informal. SERT ROOM has Xaviei 
Cugat’s orchestra for dinner dancing 
Georges and Jalna, dancers, Frakson 
comedy magician. Selective dinner: 
from $1.75. Informal. Closed Sun 
Lunch $2.; concert music. Dinner pa 
trons of Sert Room may stay for sup 
per dancing on the roof without cove: 
charge. 


GOTHAM HOTEL—(ClIrcle 7-2200) 
Fifth & 55th St. In the newly decorated 
lavish Swiss Grill, lunch from $1.25; 


dinner a la carte. Bar. 
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Rates Include All Meals and Stateroom 
- Accommodations 


Cruise to fascinating southern 
ports — steeped in romance. Cast 
away every care when you board 
your big modern Clyde-Mallory 
liner and enjoy good times in the 
grand American way — with ship- 
board sports, dancing and parties. 
Relax completely in a big easy 
chair on breeze swept decks. Food 
is delicious, your cabin invitingly 
comfortable. See for yourself how 
inexpensive it all is! 


to JACKSONVILLE, 6 days with day- 
light day ashore; 6-hour eall at Charles- 
ton each way .. . sailing every Tuesday. 
Round ~ Trip) is: «,c.c«l e seater $45 up 


“tONMIAMI, 6 day cruises with daylight 


day ashore. Sailing every Wednesday and 


Saturday. Round Trip .......... $55 up 
Other All-Expense Cruises include: MIAMI 
BEACH 9-10-13 days, $73 and up. 


HAVANA, 10 and 13 days, with calls at 
Miami, choice of fine hotels, $104.75 and 
up. TEXAS, 13 days with ealils at Miami, 
1 days at Galveston Beach hotel, 
$105.10 up. ST. AUGUSTINE, 6 to 13 
days; 2 te 9 days at hotel, $62.20 up. 


Ask for Illustrated Literature 


Apply your Travel Agent or 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


545 Fifth Ave., or Pier 34 N. R., N. Y. 


If you want to know the sig- 
nificance of the news behind 
the headlines, read— 


WHY MEDDLE 
IN EUROPE? 


By BOAKE CARTER 


Why Meddle in Europe? answers 
the pertinent questions that are on 
the lips of millions of Americans con- 
cerning the European difficulties head- 
lined daily in our newspapers. 

In it Mr. Carter, aided by facts 
gleaned from official government docu- 
ments, private papers, standard treat- 
ises and official statements expresses 
with great clarity the implications of 
our active participation in the dis- 
putes of Europe. Every thinking 
American should read this book. $2.00 


WHY MEDDLE 
IN THE ORIENT 


(Revised Edition) 
By BOAKE CARTER 


and 
THOMAS H. HEALY, Ph.D. 


Dean of Foreign Service 
Georgetown University 


This provocative book is an attempt 
to outline briefly and simply, the facts 
of what the Far East means to every 
American citizen. 

It is based solely upon facts, all of 
which have been recorded for years 
in our official documents in Washing- 
ton. But above all, it is intended to 
be a contribution to saner, sounder 
and better thinking on the part of the 
American people themselves, who are 
the ones who must do the paying, 
fighting and dying for all wars of of- 
fense on foreign fields, and yet are 
the ones who are never told the 
truth by the politicians and the states- 
men. $1.75 


At all booksellers, or 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
116 East 16th Street, New York 
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_ farms, 


All 


-we choose to call Mayas. 


merely means “bridge.” 
it all we do not even know the 


| RESTORING A LOST CITY OF THE MAYAS 


(Continued from page 11) 


time the Mayas now turned their 
excess energy into erecting cities of 
stone. 

One of the greatest of these cities 
was Copan, doubtless the intellectual 
and cultural center of the Maya 
world for a number of centuries. 
innovation in architecture and 
astronomy emanated from it. For 
345 years the archeologists can fol- 
low the city’s progress. Then sud- 
denly it ends. From the time of the 
last stela nothing more was built at 
Copan. Nothing tells us what has 
happened. Since the cities are not 
fortified, there is no reason to sus- 
pect war. There were no destruc- 
tions within the city, since only the 
iconoclastic hand of time was thrown 
over the monuments, and the Mayas 


| tell us nothing in their inscriptions; 


in fact, they tell us nothing of them- 
selves. We do not know the true 
names of the cities that we call Copan, 
Tikal, Palenque. We do not even 
know the actual name of the people 
The word 
“Copan,” which Dr. Morley doubts 
even to be of the Mayan tongue, 
And to top 


language spoken by the Mayas who 


* occupied the Valley of Copan. 


Many theories have been put for- 


‘ward for the desertion of Copan. 


Pestilence, war, famine, climatic 
changes, all have been thoroughly re- 
viewed and subjected to a searching 
criticism. From all the evidence 
there seems to be but one conclusion; 
the desertion of the cities by the 
Mayas was caused by the exhaustion 
of the soil about the cities and the 
decentralization of the tribe due to 
the extension of the milpas, or 
away from the cities. 

The Mayas’ knowledge of metal- 
lurgy and agriculture was most rudi- 
mentary and that which they pos- 
sessed seemed to have come from 
South America, not earlier than 600 
A.D. Trees had to be felled by stone 
axes and plantations burned during 


_ the dry season. The larger trees were 


removed, and what was not burned 
was left to provide some humus for 
the soil. Without even a rudimentary 


plow, the Maya farmer planted his 


corn by making holes in the ground 
with a pointed stick and dropping 
the seeds in them. When the corn 


had grown and had been cut, beans 


were planted in the same field. Tor- 
tillas (corn-cakes) were the Mayas’ 
staff of life, and corn formed four- 
fifths of their diet. They did not 
rotate crops, and consequently the life 
of a plantation depended on the origi- 
nal virginity of the soil and its in- 
herent richness. After many plant- 
ings the soil did not yield sufficiently 


_. to make further tilling worthwhile. 


ual alia 


The Mayas had no dray animals; 
they did not, as far as we know, use 


- any type of fertilizer as did the Inca 


in Peru. It was the custom there- 
fore to plant a field until it was no 
longer fertile, and then go elsewhere, 
cut the trees, burn the underbrush 
and begin the process: again, 

The population of Copan is of 


~ course not known, and there is noth- 


ing on which to base a calculation, 
except the immense amount of labor 
expended on its monuments. Thou- 
sands must have been employed, and 


time was perhaps given them to tend 
their own milpas. Given an absolute 
minimum of ten thousand population 
in the valley of Copan, I have cal- 
culated from observation of the 
present Indian that each consumes 
two pounds of corn a day for his tor- 
tillas. That would mean that twenty 
thousand pounds of corn a day were 
needed for the people of Copan! 

Considering the primitive methods 
of agriculture, it is obvious that the 
valley would eventually be incapable 
of providing food for the tribe. As a 
result, about two hundred years be- 
fore the collapse, ‘Copan began to de- 
velop colonies. Northeast into the 
next valley of Chamelicon there are 
the ruins of Los Higos and La Flori- 
da, all showing the same stylistic se- 
quence of Copan. Thirty miles north- 
west, the “Copanecos” built Quirigua 
on the banks of the Motagua river in 
Guatemala, the most famed of its 
colonies. They even migrated as far 
southwest as the Lago de Yojoa, well 
into the interior of Honduras. It is 
then obvious that a colony whose 
strength depended on its cohesion lost 
its strength when the tribesmen were 
spread about the countryside. We 
may account for the weakening of the 
bonds of the community and the 
breakdown of its agricultural system, 
but what caused the final exodus, and 
why did the Mayas return to Yucatan 
once again? 

About the eighth century, the 
Mayas began to concentrate in the 
northern part of Yucatan to re- 
occupy the buildings that had been 
used by them in the past. But peace 
no longer reigned as in the halcyon 
days. The Toltecs of the Mexican 
plateau gained a foothold in Yucatan. 
The Maya architecture underwent a 
change. The Mayas had always 
shown themselves extraordinary 
masters of the sculptor’s art with 
their sensitive modeling and their fine 
sense of proportion. The art in the 
old Empire was naturalistic; at Co- 
pan at least the sculpture in the round 
never had reached a higher plane. 
The Toltec influence with the in- 
creased ritualistic symbolism that had 
come into the Maya religion with the 
cult of Quetzalcoatl began to show 
itself in the planning of great groups 
of buildings which denoted a passing 
from the naturalistic style to the geo- 
metric and decorative, with increas- 
ing tropical luxuriance of detail as 
well as the angularity and stiffness 
that SCOR D AE geometrical archi- 
tecture. 

The greatest innovation was the 
architectural motif of the plumed 
serpent, symbol of the cult of which 
the Toltec Quetzalcoatl was the titu- 
lar head. This motif was a snake’s 
body in which the scales of the rep- 
tile became the elongated plumes of 
the quetzal bird. This theme ap- 
peared first at Copan but was never 
exaggerated there. Rather it was 
part of a design, a mere addition 
to the apocryphal zoological phan- 
tasies of the Maya. In the New Em- 
pire, however, it became a fetish and 
appeared ubiquitously, gaining ever 
wider acceptance as communication 
between the tribes of Mexico and 
Middle America increased. 

Contemporary with the decay of 


(Continued on page 44) 
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the Roman Empire in Europe and 
before the germs of the Renaissance 
began to flower, the Mayas had al- 
ready attained in the Old Empire a 
civilization as unique and an art as 
superb as ancient Egypt. It had de- 
veloped all the refinements of a cul- 
tured barbarism, and scholars even 
feel that the Maya hieroglyphic writ- 
ing was passing into a stage of al- 
most alphabetic significance. While 
the arts of the Mayas were flourish- 
ing anew in the New Empire in the 


RESTORING A LOST CITY OF THE MAYAS a 
ay (Continued from page 43) 


year 1000 A.D. Leif Ericson 


making his voyage to the Americas, 


Gothic architecture in Europe had its | 


genesis; Angkor Wat in Indo-Chin. 
was being erected; Oxford Univer 
sity was becoming a corporate body 
and the Mayas were reviving in the 
New Empire their autochthonous 
culture and a system of government 
which grew up by itself and within 
itself, unaided by the forces of the 
Old World. 
* * * 


BIRDS THAT ARE YOUR FRIENDS 
(Continued from page 14) 


The bird will challenge and fight 
an adult rattler, apparently for fun. 
He keeps always just out of reach of 
the snake’s lethal fangs, making the 
reptile strike until it is exhausted. 
Then the bird may dart-in to peck 
at the snake’s eyes, but more often 
if just goes on away, realizing the 
snake is too big to swallow. And too 
tough, no doubt. 

This bird is a glutton, pure and 
simple. He eats and eats and eats. 
One ranch lady in Arizona put out a 
plate of meat scraps and bread 
crumbs every day for her wild bird 
friends. For two months a dozen or 
more species came and shared her 
bounty, then one day a road runner 
discovered the free meal. Promptly 
he ran off every other bird. Every 
day at the feeding hour he would 
come back, chase off the others, and 
eat himself into a stupor before the 
others could get a bite. The lady, 
highly amused, let him have his plate 
all alone then, and put out another 
plate several feet away for the 
smaller, daintier birds. 

He also eats lizards and chickens 
which are valuable to man. So, 
technically, shouldn’t road runners be 
killed? No. All in all, he eats ten 
to twenty times as much weight in 


‘destructive insects, especially grass- 


hoppers (which have wreaked havoc 
on Western crops in recent years) as 
in lizards and baby chicks. 

His name, road runner, is an apt 
one. Riding across country anywhere 
from Arkansas to California you may 
see one of these big birds step onto 
tlie highway and challenge you to a 
race. He can outrun you on foot 
or on a horse; and if your car isn’t 
up to snuff he will embarrass you 
there too. If you do crowd him, he 
will take to wing and volplane off 
down the hill slope. But he is a 
poor flier; he prefers to run. 

He is a comedian, not much afraid 
of man, anxious for fun. He will 
dart from a bush and start pecking at 
the end of a rope or chain that a 
surveying crew is dragging. He will 
come onto a golf course and chase 
the ball that has been driven toward 
the green, pecking it and fluttering 
over it anxiously. Then when your 
caddy protests, he will run fast— 
to the next fairway. 

One of the most ladylike creatures 
in the bird kingdom is the dove, also 
on the increase now. Out West the 
favorite is the Sonoran dove, be- 
cause she apparently prefers to be 
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near human habitations. She likes to 
sit on the fence near a human home 
and mourn “COO, coo-coo.” Her voice 
is so soft, so musical, that no one 
can harm her. She builds her nest, a 
flat, prettily laced thing, high in a 
fig tree, or among the thorns of a 
cactus or mesquite for protection. 
She usually hatches but one or two 
babies, from beautiful eggs. The 
babies, like most nestlings, are all 
mouth at first,- but soon become 
lovely. They, like the parents, are 
camouflaged with color. They blend 
into the shadows. But in sunshine the 
doves glisten, their delicate gray is 
tinted with rainbow lights. Al- 
together they are so unobtrusive, so 
utterly harmless to man and the 
things he needs, that they are again 
becoming one of the most common 
and most lovely sights in the Ameri- 
can wilderness. 


There is literally no end to a dis- 


cussion of the land birds which are 
staging a comeback now, and space 
forbids even a listing of them. It is 
further heartening to know that the 
waterfowls are generally gaining too. 
In some cases truly phenomenal in- 
creases have been noted, and hunters 
can perhaps enjoy duck and geese 
hunting forever if Americans will 
continue to exercise sensible restraint. 
On the sea coasts, hundreds of bird 
species form an increasingly hearty 
welcome to human vacationers. It 
might be said, in fact, that pelicans 
and sea gulls, not bathing beauties 
and handsome life guards, are the 
official greeters at coast resorts, for 
these two are the dominant birds. 
Authorities in sea gullery and peli- 
canology (the only “technical” terms 
admitted in this discussion!) have 
long told us that these birds are 
valuable to man, and yet there has 
been a lot of regrettable killing. 


The pelican is the big quiet fellow 
whose beak can hold more than his 
bellican, if you recall the limerick 
about him. He scoops up fish, flaps 
lazily around the surf and rocks and 
sand, or just stands and stares at 
you with one eye. His neighbors, the 
gulls, are noisy fellows who steal the 
fish he catches, and do all manner of 
amusing things besides being excep- 
tionally beautiful to watch in flight 
or bobbing like corks on the water 
surface. Both birds figure promi- 
nently in sea legends. Both are 
utterly harmless to man, and the 
gulls are especially valuable to him 
as scavengers. 


| 


4 ‘A NEW DEAL FOR THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


(Continued from page 22) 


general population; and in 1937 they 
adopted a self-governing constitution 
which is a decisive refutation of the 
local jibe that “the only time they 
have ever taken collective responsi- 
bility. was when they went on the 


_ warpath.” 


That remark, incidentally, puts the 
finger on just where the average 
American has been, and still is, griev- 
ously mistaken about the Indian. It is 
true that in their heyday the tribes 
were always fighting among them- 
selves, and that incessant wars mark- 
ed their contact with the white man. 
What is not realized is that war- 
fare, despite its frequently cere- 
monial and~- spontaneous character, 
was an outcome of fundamental eco- 
nomic needs; for land, for game, for 
women. Underlying the nomadic and 
guerrilla character of many of the 
Indian tribes—notably those of the 
coastal states and of the Southwest— 
is a complex of political and cul- 
tural institutions far more enduring 
than the lust for scalps and blood- 
shed. One need only recall that 
typically Indian custom of the peace- 
pipe—and the phrase, “burying the 
hatchet”, of pure Indian derivation,— 
to understand the Indians’ capacity 
for constructive social development 
if the signs are right. 

Here, for example, is the Flat- 
head Indian tribe, located on_ its 
million and a quarter acre reserva- 
tion containing the important Flat- 


- head power project in Montana. The 


company controlling this power site 
had defaulted on its contract and was 


able to defy the combined efforts of 


vation, 


the Interior and Justice Departments 
to get matters straight. Then the 


‘tribe went into action. After incor- 


porating itself it was able to bring 
against the company a direct suit for 
damages to the amount of $7,000,000. 
The reaction was prompt and effec- 
tive, terminating in a new contract 
with the tribe that will shortly bring 
it large revenues from the sale of 
much-needed power to the surround- 
ing region. The idea of so-called 
backward Indians breaking even one 
link in the chain of one of the coun- 


try’s most powerful and unscrupulous , 
) . . t S 
monopolies is 


something to think 
about. So are the activities of the 
Northern Cheyenne tribes, also in 
Montana. These people, traditionally 
cattle raisers, have just started big- 
scale live-stock operations on funds 
borrowed from the government. 
Shrewd management and careful col- 
lective planning will soon net them a 
fine herd of steers, on the proceeds 
of which the tribe will very soon 
become a self-supporting community 
with definite political and cultural in- 
terests of its own. 

The government, however, is not 
confining its work with the Indians 
to narrow economic rehabilitation. 
Through its comprehensive program 
of soil erosion control, timber conser- 
water-power development, 
road building and the creation of a 
vast shelterbelt of woodland extend- 
ing down through the Great Plains 
area from the Canadian line to 
Texas, thousands of Indians are be- 
ing employed with highly satisfactory 
results, These are activities which 
they can understand, and when to 
their rich if still instinctive nature 


lore are added all the resources of 
modern scientific techniques the whole 
country stands to gain. 

What of the future? It is all very 
well to try and correct the serious 
errors of former policies by meeting 
the present generation of Indians 
halfway. Here, as elsewhere, the real 
problem is with the children. When 
it is realized that the Indians are 
today the fastest-growing group in 
the country (their birth rate, as 
pointed out recently by the National 
Resources Committee, is twice as 
high as that of the general popula- 
tion) you can see that it is not a 
problem that can be sidestepped. 

Right here we come upon one of 
the most fascinating social experi- 
ments in contemporary America—the 
Indian Service Schools. Growing out 
of an early, and sadly misguided 
theory of Americanization — which 
meant forcibly separating thousands 
of Indian children from their tribal 
and social traditions—these schools 
have developed along genuinely In- 
dian lines until today there are 350 
of them, with a total enrollment of 
nearly 40,000. 

Confronted by difficulties and prob- 
lems unique in our history, these 
schools, reaching all the way from 
Brighton, Florida, to Point Barrow 
in Alaska, have the job of mediating 
between the requirements of an 
enormously complex industrial civili- 
zation on the one hand and, on the 
other, an equally bewildering variety 
of Indian cultures. The teachers, 
many of them full-blooded Indians, 
must face the arduous task of build- 
ing, from the ground up, an entirely 
new attitude towards life on the part 
of their pupils, many of whom are 
adults—and they must do this without 
destroying fundamental Indian 
values. Most important of all, the 
subjects taught must be closely re- 
lated to the economic needs and en- 
vironmental peculiarities of the tribes 
they serve. 

A recent report by the Indian 
Service shows how this educational 
program is working out in widely 
separated parts of the country. 

In far-off Nome, Alaska, Eskimos 
young and old are for the first time 
learning how to make the most of 
their special abilities. Fifty native 
women are working continuously to 
supply the growing demand for the 
Eskimo parka, or skin coat, which 
has been redesigned and improved 
both for practical and for sports use. 
Other native products and crafts are 
similarly being encouraged—and, of 
course, the children are covering 
reams of paper with their naive but 
charming fancies about the world 
they live in. 

Indian crafts, which threatened to 
degenerate into a spiritless pander- 
ing to tourist needs, are again coming 
into their own at the Sequoyah Train- 
ing School in Oklahoma, named after 
the great Cherokee leader who pro- 
vided his people with an alphabet. 
Here the -beautiful pottery of the 
Cherokee tribes is being revived 
after generations of neglect, its utility 
increased by a new waterproofing 
technique. 

In Oklahoma also is the Chilocco 
Agricultural School, where Indian 
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throw of your hotel. As a special privilege to guests 
of this hotel, you are invited to visit these famous 
professional galleries at no obligation. Simply de- 
tach this announcement and present it at any or 
all of the exhibits listed below. Take advantage 
while you are in New York of this unusual oppor- 


tunity. 


THE MANOR HOUSE PALMER & EMBURY 
383 Madison Avenue 


TAPP, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue 


SHAW FURNITURE CO. 
383 Madison Avenue 


TREVOR E. HODGES, LTD. 
204 East 47th Street 


OLD COLONY FURNITURE CO. 
385 Madison Avenue 


RICHTER FURNITURE CO., INC. 
510 East 72nd Street 


CASSARD ROMANO CO., 
307 East 63rd sek 


NC. CHARAK FURNITURE CO. 


444 Madison Avenue 


WOOD & HOGAN, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue 
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DECORATOR 


This invitation by courtesy of ARTS & DECORATION, Ameri- 


ca’s leading interior design magazine. 35c at the newsstand. 
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A NEW DEAL FOR THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
; (Continued from page 45) 


students are operating an 8,000-acre 
farm; and the Fort Sill School, 
where younger. pupils manage a farm 
cooperative in addition to their regu- 
lar work, In New Mexico, at Win- 
gate, Indian youths have planned 
and developed a model soil and water 
conservation project, to be applied 
later within their home areas on the 
Navajo Reservation. At Santa Fe, 
Navajo silversmiths are producing 
some of their finest work; at the 
Sherman Institute, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia young Indians are being train- 
ed for responsible positions in en- 
gineering and industrial firms: half 
of the 1938 graduates have left the 
reservations to earn a good living 
in such positions in and around Los 
Angeles. In Arizona the Phoenix In- 
dian School conducts classes in trac- 
tor and Diesel operation which are 
rapidly proving to the most hardened 
skeptic that you can change human 
nature, even if it does belong to the 
descendants of scalp-hunting, war- 
whooping -aborigines. 

And so it goes all along the line. 
The American Indian, whom no less 
an authority’ than Erland Norden- 
skiold regards as among the most 
resourceful and inventive of all 
primitive peoples—his list of typical 
Indian inventions reads like an in- 


ventory of twentieth-century plants, 
grains and drugs—is beginning to 
show what he can do for a civiliza- | 


tion that for centuries has despised, } 


neglected and, worst of all, patronized 
him. On the lands which he is slowly 
reacquiring from a cautious goyern- 
ment he is trying to rebuild along 
modern lines a culture that still 
has much to give us. Cooperation, 
and a capacity for collective demo- 
cratic action, are taking the place of 


the age-long bitterness and the in- | 
tense individualism of the tribes for | 


which war to the death seemed the 
only alternative to conquest by the 
white conquerors from overseas. 
Today, from the swamp-dwelling 
Seminoles of Florida to the timber- 
growing Klamaths of Oregon, the 
Indians are on the peace path. A 
quarter of a million of them are 
learning, in their own schools, on 


their own land, in keeping with their 
own traditions, 


how to make the 
most’ of their unique and varied 
abilities as craftsmen, farmers, teach- 
ers, politicians, administrators—and 
citizens in their own right of a great 
community of 130,000,000 people 
drawn from every corner of the 
world and representing every creed, 


race and class of human beings. 
2k DR aimee 


SERMONS IN STONES 
(Continued from page 17) 


And another, for the Rev. Edward 
Tompson, Marshfield, Massachusetts, 
1705: 

Here, in a tyrant’s hand, doth captive lie 
A rare synopsis of divinity. 

Old patriarchs, prophets, gospel bishops meet, 
Under deep silence, in their winding sheet, 
All rest, a while, in hopes and full intent, 
When their king calls, to sit in parliamert. 
And even briefer: 

Think what the christian minister should 


€, 
You’ve then his character, for such was he. 


In Marblehead, Massachusetts, it was 
written in 1800 on the death of the 
Rey. Ebenezer Hubbard that 


. . . he was a bright ensample 
oe every social, moral, and christian virtue. 
Though young in his age, he was old in 
virtue, though not arrived at his meridian, 
he was ripe for heaven, 

Below this, on the same stone, are 
inscribed for the late pastor lines 
(probably written by himself and put 
on his stone according to his own 
instructions) captioned : 

To His Wife 
O come away, his longing spirit cries, 
And share, with me, the rapture of the skies. 
‘relic” 


John 


A similar invitation to his ‘ 
was extended by the Rev. 
Prudden, of Newark, 1725: 

Nor grace nor favour fills my reins, 

Lo, room for thee remains. 

Between the lines on many of these 
graves can be read stories of family 
strife, of suspicion, of thwarted ro- 
mance, and a whole assortment of 
tragedy, often given by indirection. 
A Nantucketer, evidently surprised 
at finding his “consort” had died, 
after he had attributed her absence 
from the house to a flight with a 
lover, records his relief upon her 
gravestone thus: 


As I passed by with grief I see 

That my dear wife is taken from me 
Taken by One that had a right— 

Thank God to Heaven she took her flight. 


In Woburn, Mass., 
erected reading: 


a stone was 
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Here lyes the remains of mrs. (Miss) 
Elizabeth Cotton, daughter of the rev. Roland 
Cotton . . . who died a virgin, 12 October, 
1742, aetatis 46. 


The inscription presumably was com- 
posed by her father, the minister, 


who seems to have opposed her mar-. 


riage, and on the stone, he seeks to 
justify his course by remarking that 
in not giving her in marriage, he had 
made her happier, 
feeling about the matter thus: 


If a virgin marry, she hath not sinned. 
Nevertheless, such shall have trouble in the 
flesh. 

In some instances, the epitaph mak- 
ers went in rather heavily for par- 
adox, or else were downright mysti- 
fying. John Jack, a native of Africa, 
was buried at Concord, Massachu- 
setts, in 1773. 


summing up his — 
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Though born in a land of slavery, he 


was born free; though he lived in a land o 
liberty he lived a slave, till, by his honest, 
though stolen labours, he acquired the source 
of slavery, which gave him his freedom, 
though not long before his death, the grand 
tyrant, gave him his final emancipation, and 
set him on a footing with kings. Though a 
slave to vice, he practices those virtues, 
without which, kings are but slaves. 


Another, on a stone erected over 
the graves of two children in Plym- 
outh, is of Biblical origin: 

The fathers have eaten sour grapes 
And the children’s teeth are set on edge. 

And speaking of slave graves, here 
is an interesting one, reflecting the 
attitude of the day towards a heaven 
that was strictly all-white. In Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts, this stone stood 
over one “Cesar the Ethiopian” : 

Here lies the best of slaves, 
Now turning into dust. 
Coe the Ethiopian, craves 
A place among the just. 
His faithful soul is fled 
To realms of heavenly light; 
And, by the blood, that Jesus shed, 
Is changed from black to white. 


January 15, he quitted the stage 
In the 77th year of his age. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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“THE TRIP LOG” 
Outlines in detail hundreds of 
trips on Freighters, Cargo Ships 
and Cruising Passenger Liners. 
Complete with photos and maps, 
Mailedon receiptof l0cinstamps, 


New issue just out. 


TRAMP TRIPS ™«. 


Room 1580. 270 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 
CO 77-3743 


MOST CONVENIENT LOCATION 
IN WASHINGTON 


That’s what travelers say about the 
Hotel Continental, opposite Union 
Station (no taxi fares) and the 
Capitol. Air-conditioned bedrooms 
available. Outside rooms from $2.00 
single. C. J. Cook, Manager. 
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PERSONAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


will obtain for you any book.in 
print, new or old, rare and first 
editions ..... Send for free 
quarterly catalogue (24 pages) 
listing and describing all the 
new books—fiction drama, es- 
says, philosophy, politics, eco- 

'* nomics, science, travel, art, 
health, sports, reference and 
children’s books. 


PERSONAL BOOK SERVICE 
|————=27 WILLIAM ST. ... NEW YORK 


4,000 MILES THROUGH AFRICA 
From Port Said or Alexandria, Egypt, 
by rail and river up the’ White Nile 
to the Central African lakes and 
mountains and. on to Nairobi and 
Mombasa. 1 
24 days first-class travel in comfort 
at about L.70 ($350.00) including 
catering on trains and steamers and 
sleeping car accommodations. 
Finest of winter trips, wild game, 
striking scenery. ; 
Connections with the Betgian Congo 
upland tours and South Africa. 
Address: 
Hamilton M. Wright 
Rep. Sudan Railways . 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Bind Your Copies of 
TRAVEL 


Handsomely bound in blue 


cloth, stamped in gold, the 


binder has the appearance of a 


rich volume. Postpaid, $2.00. 
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SERMONS IN STONES 
(Continued from page 46) 


And on the theme that there is no 
good Indian but a dead Indian, this 


| odd rhyme using the word “werhee- 


gen” (“good news”) was written for 

a brave buried in Connecticut: 

Here lies the body of SUNSEETO, 

Own son to Uncas, grandson to Oneeko, 

Who were the famous sachems of Moheagan, 

But now they are all dead, I think it is 
werheegen. 

There were not only odd rhymes, 
but there were plenty of rhymes that 
did not come off, as for example: 

Ingenious youth, thou art laid in dust, 

Thy friends, for thee, in tears did burst. 
And this: 


Here lies the heir of heavenly bliss, 
Whose soul was fill’d with conscious peace; 
A steady faith subdued her fear, 

She saw the happy Canaan near. 

Another, in slightly different vein, 
at Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard: 
Here lies the body of Jonathan Tilton 
Whose friends reduced him to a skeleton. 
Thev wronged him out of all he had 
And now rejoice that he is dead. 

Martha’s Vineyard seems to have 
gone in for this sort of thing. At 
Oak Bluffs, on that island, this stone 
was erected to Ichabod Norton in 
1847: 

Here lies old Twelve-and-a-Half Per Cent, 
The more he had the less he spent; 

The more he had the more he craved. 

O Lord, can Ichabod be saved? 

Whether the vices of Elezer 
Holmes, of Plymouth, were more or 
less serious than of old “Twelve- 
and-a-Half Per Cent” is not re- 
corded, but before Elezer’s death, in 
1798, at the age of eighty-four, his 
conscience evidently had begun to 
bother him: 

Thro’ a long life in devious paths I trod 
And liv’d alas! forgetful of my God! 


But oh! The triumph of redeeming Power 
A Sinner ransomed at the Eleventh hour. 


That some died unregenerate is 
shown by a stone in Jamestown, 
Virginia: 

Here lyeth William Sherwood, 

That was born in the parish of White 

Chappell, 


Near London. A great sinner _ 
Waiting for a joyfull resurrection. 


But the candor expressed in critical 
or equivocal epitaphs was compara- 
tively rare, which is the reason why 
these are regarded as finds today. In 
general, the inscription struck a note 
of high and unstinted praise, espe- 


_|cially in the case of ladies of high 


station, who catne off second only 
to the minister. The qualities cata- 
logued on their stones mirrored what 
was considered desirable in that day. 
This, for instance, was recorded of 
a lady of twenty-eight, on a stone in 
New Brunswick, dated 1783: 


Stop, passenger, and here view whatever 
is amiable and good summed up in the char- 
acter of mrs. Cornelia Paterson... She was 
loveliness itself. The beauties of her per- 
son were exceeded only by those of her 
mind, which was adornd and dignified by a 
happy elegance of thought refined by virtue. 
She was delicately sentimental. Her man- 
ners were easy and engaging. Her temper 
was gentle, serene, and sweet; her heart was 
meek, benevolent, virtuous. She walked -in 
the path of religion, and lived for eternity 
. . . Go, passenger. reflect on thy own 
mortality, and learn to die. 


And this, for Mrs. M. P. MclIn- 
tosh, of Philadelphia, who died in 
1797, is along the same line, but with 
a somewhat desperate search for 
rhyme: 


Here lies—False Marble!—she has flown 
To the wide realms of worlds unknown, 
Where virtues join their fount; 
Could goodness e’er avoid the grave, 
Or friendship, truth, or merit save, 
We sure have seen the amount. 


These rhymes for ladies ran the 
scale, from the spiritually sedate to 
the fervently romantic. This stone, 
erected in Kingston, New York, in 
1809, speaks for itself: 

Have you felt a spouse expiring, 
In your arms before your view; 
Watch’d the lovely soul retiring 
From her eyes, that broke on you? 
Did not grief then grow romantick, 
Raving on remember’d bliss; 

Did you not, with fervour frantick, 
Kiss the lips, that felt no kiss? 
From that gloomy trance of sorrow, 
when you woke to pangs unknown, 
How unwelcome was the morrow! 
For it rose on you alone. 

There is more simple honest feel- 
ing, and less literary affectation, as 
a rule, written over the graves of 
children. A parent’s profound feel- 
ing shines through this epitaph in 
New Brunswick, written for a six- 
months-old baby who died in 1802: 
These little rites, a stone, a verse receive, 
*Tis all a father, all a friend can give. 
There was Sophronia Scudder, too, 
of Osterville, on Cape Cod, who, 
having already lost two children, lost 
Persis, her last, at the age of 5: 

I think it is a world of wo 
That little Persis left below 
And I’ll not weep 

That she should early go. 

In contrast to these expressions of 
simple human grief, there was a 
widespread disposition on the part 
of parents to ascribe to their chil- 
dren, even to new-born babes, their 
own longings for peace and escape 
from a difficult world. The high 
rate of infant mortality was laid to 
God, when it perhaps more properly 
could have been attributed to 
primitive sanitary and housing con- 
ditions. Here is a stone erected in 
Plymouth in 1783, to a three-weeks- 
old baby, in which he is represented 
as making a very adult choice: 


What did the Little hasty Sojournr find 
So forbidding & disgustful in our upper 
World to occation its precipitant Exit 
Another in Plymouth, to a_ two- 
weeks-old baby, dated 1815: 

He glanced into our world to see 
A sample of our misery. 

But if infant mortality was high, 
there was no tendency towards race 
suicide, as shown by this stone in 
Middletown, Connecticut: 


Here lies interred the body of mr. John 
Sage, who departed this life, the 22d of 
January, A.D. 1750-1, in the 83 year of his 


age. 

He left a virtuous and sorrowful widow, 
with whom he had lived 57 years, and had 
15 children; 12 of them married and in- 
creased the family by repeated marriages to 
the number of 29. of who there are 15 alive; 
he had 120 grandchildren, 105 of them living; 
40 great grandchildren, 37 of them are liv- 
ing, which makes the numerous offspring 
189. Also, 

Here lies interred the body of mrs. Han- 
nah Sage, once the virtuous consort of mr. 
John Sage, who are both covered with this 
stone, and there has been added to_ the 
numerous offspring above mentioned forty 
four by births and marriages, which makes 
the whole 233. She fell asleep, the 28 of 
September, 1753, in the 89 year of her age. 


In general, these old stones spoke 
well of the people under them; the 
spirit was well taken care of; the 
soul was bathed in sweetness and 
light. The epitaphs summoned the 
friends and the curious to come and 
read of the virtues of the deceased, 
and of the rewards that awaited 
them in heaven. Few of them asked 
for commiseration for the mortal 
remains, as does this of Mrs. Mary 
Alling, buried in 1807 at Hanover, 
New Jersey: 


Draw near, my friends, and shed a tear; 
My body, lo, lies putrid here. 
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FRANCOMA 


AROUND THE 
WORLD CRUISE 


HE who has visited every 


worth-while port...now gives 
you the best of Both Hemispheres, in 
the only Around the World Cruise 
scheduled for 1940. Offering rare oppor- 
tunities for shore travel... India, Victoria 
Falls, Angkor-Wat .. 
even adds Australia, Tasmania and New 
Zealand to the 1939 itinerary that her 
passengers acclaimed as unsurpassable. 


. the Franconia 


It is a world serene and wonderful, in a 
dual sense. . . better to live in, glorious 
to see. The Franconia, built for world 
cruising,is afamous Explorer’s Club. Her. 
dinners belong on society pages, and in a 
gourmet’s records. Her stewards could, 
if the 100-year fame of Cunard White 
Star were not enough, give references 
from social leaders of three continents. 


Yet 148 days of all this, including shore 
excursions ... cost but $1900 up, sailing 
from New York Jan. 5. Ask your local 
agent for illustrated booklet. Or CUNARD 
WHITE STAR, 25 Broadway, 638 Fifth 
Avenue; or THOS. COOK & SON, 587 
Fifth Avenue, 221 Broadway, NewY ork. 


From New York Jan. 5: 


TRINIDAD - RIO DE JANEIRO - TRISTAN 
DA CUNHA - SOUTH AFRICA - EAST 
AFRICA - SEYCHELLES - INDIA 
CEYLON - MALAYA - SIAM - ANNAM 
HONG KONG .- PHILIPPINES - JAVA 
BALI - ALOR - AMBOINA - NEW 
GUINEA - AUSTRALIA - TASMANIA 
NEW ZEALAND - FIJI - HAWAII 
LOS ANGELES - PANAMA CANAL 


148 Days ...%1900 up 
ineluding Shore Excursions 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


THOS. COOK & SON 
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FOREIGN 


AUSTRALIA 
Australian National Travel Assn., 
510 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


BERMUDA 
Bermuda Development Board, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CUBA 
Cuban National Tourist Commission, 
Pasee de Marti 255, Havana, Cuba 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Dominican Chamber of Commerce, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


EGYPT 
Egyptian State Tourist Department, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


ENGLAND 
Associated British Railways, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


FINLAND 
Finnish Travel Inf. Bureau, 
630 Fifth-Ave., New York, N. Y. 


GERMANY 
German Railroads Inf. Office, 
11 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
331 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
251 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 


IRELAND 
Associated British Railways, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


ITALY 
Italian Tourist Inf. Office, 
626 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
684 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

JAMAICA 
Jamaica Tourist Bureau, 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


JAPAN 
Board of Tourist Industry of the 
Japanese Government Railways, 


and Japan Tourist Bureau 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1151 S. B’way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MEXICO 
National Railways of Mexico, 
201-L N. Wells Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CAN.-NEW BRUNSWICK 
New Brunswick Tourist Bureau, 
39-B King St., Fredericton, N.B. Can. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NORWAY 
Norwegian Travel Inf. Office, 
580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FOREIGN 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Nova Scotia Gov. Bureau of Infor. 
6 East 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


SCOTLAND 
Associated British Rys., 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


SWEDEN 
Swedish Travel Inf. Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND 
Swiss Federal Railroads, 
475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


U.S.S.R. SOVIET RUSSIA 
Intourist, Inc. 

545 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DOMESTIC 


ARIZONA-PHOENIX 
Phoenix Arizona Club, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARIZONA-TUCSON 
Tucson Sunshine Club, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA 
All Year Club of So. Calif. 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA-SAN DIEGO 
San Diego Club, 
San Diego, Calif. 


FLORIDA-ST. PETERSBURG 
St. Petersburg C of C 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


HAWAII 


Hawaiian Tourist Bureau, 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


NEW JERSEY-OCEAN CITY 
Publicity Department 302, 
City Hall, Ocean City, N. J. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Bureau of State Publicity, 
Conservation Dept., Albany, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
North Carolina Conservation Dept., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania State Publicity Com. 
Dept. TR., Harrisburg, Pa. 


PUERTO RICO 
Puerto Rican Inst. of Tourism, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WEST MICHIGAN 
West Michigan Tourist & Resort 
Assn., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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WE DISCOVER AN ISLAND OF UTTER INNOCENC 
(Continued from page 33) ‘ 


Some reporter had slipped up 
somewhere, but as we had carefully 
stowed a case of rat traps the size 
of a baby car, it was a bit late to 
erieve. 

“Are you a kind of policeman 
here?” I said. 

“We doan ’av no quarrels here, 
sir,’ said Willie, “so we doan ’av 
no policemen.” 

“But there are girls here, aren't 
there?” 

“Aye, sir.” 

“Then how.the blazes ... ?” But 
perhaps it was a little early for such 
intimate questions. 

When we went ashore in the Tris- 
tan boats we saw the girls. The 
whole population of the island had 
turned out, and. they clustered in a 
scared herd against the cliff, behind 
the narrow beach of black sand. All 
of them wore long shapeless gowns 
with shawls over their heads; the 
dress the peasant women of England 
wore a century ago, and the dress 
still worn in some parts of Italy 
and France. Some of the younger 
ones were pretty, but shy—oh, so 
shy, Eyes dropped bashfully at the 
slightest glance. 

Some of the older women crept 
forward like little mice. They kissed 
our cheeks, “God bless you, sir!” 
or “Welcome to Tristan, sir,” they 
said. 

Then we went up to the settle- 
ment. There were thirty-two build- 
ings, fashioned from crudely piled 
rocks, and thatched with the flax 
rushes which grow in the streams. 
Bare little two-roomed affairs most 
of them, with perhaps a table and 
chairs in one room, and a bed and a 
chest for all their treasured be- 
longings in the other. A few maga- 
zine illustrations pasted on the walls; 
pathetic illustrations really, varying 
from society groups to gasoline ad- 
vertisements. 

As it was Sunday, we went to the 
evening service in the tiny church, 
which, incidentally, had a corrugated 
iron roof, 

The interior was perhaps eighteen 
feet by forty. At one end was a 
simple little altar and a foot operated 
organ. Low benches were arranged 
in rows, and when the Tristan peo- 
ple packed in, there was an earthy 
smell in the confined space. Through 
the open shutters which let in the 
evening sunlight, miles and miles 
away, we could see our little ship like 
a marauding pirate of another age, 
with the sunlight gleaming on white 
sails and green hull. 

Afterwards in the little village 
hall we listened to the Padre ex- 
plaining the running of the island. 

“People of Tristan,” he began, “do 
you agree with the Five Year Plan?” 

We sat up. A Five Year Plan on 
the loneliest island in the world? 
Good God! 

But the Padre elucidated. 

“Some years ago, before I was 
here, the potato crop failed and a 
ship scheduled to put in an appear- 
ance was seven months late. Fish 
were scarce that year, and for a few 
months starvation was near to be- 
coming an ugly reality. The Five 
Year Plan is to put into cultivation 
the two neighboring islands of 
Nightingale and Inaccessible, so that 
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an extra supply of potatoes, onion 
and pumpkins may be grown.” Thi 
I understand, has since been done i 
at last reports they were na ae 
success of it. 

We asked him what the staple food 
of the islanders was. “Fish and po- 
tatoes mostly, and of course they 
have all their poultry, pigs, sheep and 
cattle, though these are more in the 
nature of capital, and when, for 
example, a cow is slaughtered, as 
many as possible share in the feast.” 

There were no fertile meadows on 
the island, he explained, and in the 
boggy grasslands which ring the ? 
high central pinnacle of rock only the eH 
hardiest plants will grow. 

Their life is an eternal fight with 
the land and the sea. Sometimes 
when the winter days are short, and 
the crop must be planted, they rise ~ 
at one and two in the morning, and, 
by the light of the moon, with the = 
sea booming and echoing below, they _ 
trudge round to the sheltered side’ 
of the island where the potato patches 
scar the hillside. They plant fever- 


ishly . . . praying to God the while 
that the crop will be good . . . that 
the earth will not fail . . . while all 


the time, sweeping up ion the great 

icefields of the south comes the wind 
. the chill wind, numbing fingers, 
and blood, and endeavor. 

_The next day a dance was to be 
given in our honor, but next day, 
unfortunately, a sudden squall forced — 
us to run out to sea, and by the 
time we had “beaten” back, it was 
far too late to think about going 
ashore, 

The following evening, however, 
it was all right and six of us, with 
the captain and his wife, went | 
ashore. On two or three occasions 
we were almost swamped by rough — 
seas but we finally managed to land 
with nothing worse than a soaking, 

When we arrived at the Village 
Hall, dimly lit with flickering oil 
lanes: round the walls was seated 
what appeared to be every girl in the 
place, and with the exception of the 
Padre, not another Tristan male in/ 
sight. And they all wore their best/ 
brightly colored headscarfs and long 
dresses. 

The skipper dashed round hissing’ 
that we were not to dance with all 
the young and pretty ones but to 
give the older ones a chance. But a 
combination of dim light, head- 
shawls and long dresses made it very 
difficult to see who was young, and 
who was pretty. 

A couple of years before the king 
had sent out a gramophone and a 
number of records. Most of the 
records were swift, sweet, and 
swingy, and as our ideas of dancing 
and the Tristan girls’ ideas of danc- 
ing were quite different, things were 
a bit of a flop. 

You would ask a Tristan girl to 
dance. Perhaps the Tristan rules 
were different from ours, but in- 
variably someone started off with 
the wrong foot, and you would do 
that peculiar little twingling run up 
the hall trying to change step. You 
would sweat and say “Sorry!” to find 
that all you were answered with was 
a shy “Yes, sir.” The older ones 
were all right, but I began to wonder 
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WE DISCOVER AN ISLAND OF UTTER INNOCENCE 
(Continued from page 48) 


if some of the younger girls really 
did know any more English. 

“What’s your name?” That’s fair 
and simple enough. 

“Yes, sir,’ a shy little whisper. 

“No—no! What’s your name?” 

“Yes, sir,” and this time perhaps 
with a half-frightened note in her 
voice. 

I concluded that in the arms of a 
strange man, the younger girls were 
so shy they simply lost the power 
of thought. Quite an interesting 
psychological sidelight really, even 
if it wasn’t conducive to light con- 
versation. 

Feelings are entirely upon the sur- 
face in Tristan. If anyone feels shy, 
they act shy; they hang their heads, 
fidget with their feet, twist a fold 
of their clothing nervously. If a 
woman feels sad, she cries. They 
have never had to conceal their 
feelings. Why should they? Their 
environment has never called for 
sophistication, reticence or evasion. 
And is it wrong to feel shy, to feel 
sad, to cry? 

We had an example later in the 
evening. At the request of the Padre, 
we were taking Ernest—a Tristan 


youth—to Cape Town with us, so 


that he could plunge into the world, 
hack out a career for himself, and 
bring honor and glory to his native 
rock pile. 

Half way through the evening the 
Padre made a speech wishing him 
good-bye and good luck on behalf 
of the island, Ernest was called for- 
ward while the Padre outlined his 


| merits and he hung his head bash- 


fully, 
wad. 

His sweetheart had been sobbing 
unashamedly all evening. With all 
those flighty girls in the outside 
world, Ernest would forget all about 
his true love back in Tristan, He 
probably would too. And in five 
minutes, persuaded by the Padre’s 
sonorous voice, there wasn’t a woman 
in the room who wasn’t dabbing her 
eyes. 

But Ernest did not sail with us. 
The next morning his mother went 
round to see the Padre, and said that 
after all her Ernest “warnt sailing.” 


twisting his cap into a tight 


And Ernest didn’t. 


When the dance ended we lined up 
at the door, and shook hands with 
everyone as they passed; some of 


the older women kissed us timidly 

Half way through the evening tea 
had been given us, and seven of the 
younger girls stayed behind to wash 
up. By the time the last person had 
gone they had just finished. First 
they dutifully kissed the Padre’s 
cheek; then they trotted gravely up 
to go home. 

We were lined up like soldiers for 
inspection. Sex appeal simply didn’t 
enter into it. The navigator had a 
great black beard, and most of us 
were unshaven. Yet as each of the 
girls passed she solemnly lifted her 
head to be kissed. There were no 
titters, giggles or embarrassment 
about the performance. It simply 
happened that kissing is the usual 
friendly gesture on Tristan, so we 
were duly kissed. It was very nice 
and only in keeping with the other 
Tristan attributes. 

Disease is almost unknown; death 
mainly being the result of old age. 
There are no very intelligent-looking 
faces on Tristan; on the other hand, 
close inter-marriage has produced 
no half wits, and the physical stand- 
ard is good. 

For many years the perfection of 
Tristan teeth has puzzled dentists 
and dietitians alike. How, consider- 
ing that their main foods were soft, 
such as fish and potatoes, could they 
keep good teeth? It is believed now, 
that the absence of sugar is the 
main reason; for at present it is 
being sent in increasing quantities 
from outside sources, and the Padre 
occasionally has to yank out a tooth. 

Besides acting as missionary, he is 
dentist, doctor, schoolmaster and 
postmaster. 

None of the islanders have any de- 
sire to leave Tristan, though this 
complex is mainly motivated by fear 
of the outside world, rather than the 
knowledge that they live in an earthly 
paradise. 

Tristan is their home and they 
have no wish for anything else. And 
it is better so, for the core of their 
lives is something hard and clean 
and decent. 

Their fight with the earth and sea 
is never-ending, but at least it is a 


clean fight, and a struggle which 
leaves them content, and _ satisfied 
with their lot who can say 
more? 
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FRANCE 
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THE SAGA OF THE POURQUOI-PAS? 
Ea 2 (Continued from page 39) 


the heel of the breakers, she fairly 
jumped the enormous waves into a 
situation without hope. The Pour- 
quoi-Pas was out of control. 

On the bridge, silhouetted against 
the gray daylight, their oilskins dully 
glinting the drench of the sea as 
though scornful of the danger, stood 
three calm men, Dr. Charcot, Com- 
mandant Le Coniat and Floury, the 
master pilot. 

An hour and a quarter had passed 


since the mast was carried away. In: 


that hour and a quarter men seemed 
to have lived a lifetime and now, 
at five forty-five, one hundred and 
fifty kilometers north of Reykjavik, 
they looked into the face of death. 
The Pourquoi-Pas? was foundering 
and awash. Sailors, unless they could 
take to the rigging, were washed 
about like corks and only by laying 
hold of something were kept from 
being swept overboard. 

“Make your lifebelts secure!” Then 
down the wind came Le Coniat’s last 
order, “Save yourselves!” 

It was a matter of minutes. It was 
a choice,—to go overboard or down 
with the ship. Le Gonidec went to 
the bridge and heard Dr. Charcot 
cry, watching the futile attempts of 
the crew to man the boats, “Oh, les 
pauvres enfants.’ These were his 
last words. In the end, as always, 
it was of his crew that Charcot 
thought first. 

Looking about him, Le Gonidec 
saw most of his comrades in the 
seething brine swimming toward 
shore. Charcot, Coniat and Floury 
had not moved from their places on 
the bridge. None had life preservers. 
It was evident all three intended to 
go down with the ship. 

A wave, boiling aboard, threw Le 
Gonidec into the sea, and chance en- 
abled him to lay hold of a piece of 
wreckage to which one of his com- 
rades was clinging. After some time 
the other man let go his hold and 
disappeared. 


The tossing by waves continued. 
Would it never stop? Le Gonidec 
was now numbed to the bone, his 
fingers were bitterly cold, and the 
tossing, beating waves continued. The 
sea swirled, filled his eyes, his ears, 
his mouth, drenched his very soul 


with brine. 
A little before nine that same 
morning, near the little Icelandic 


village of Stanlfjord, a semi-con- 
scious man was cast up by the sea. 
Half-dead with cold and fatigue, Le 
Gonidec was dragged from the water 
and borne up the rocky shore in the 
strong arms of a fisherman of that 
village. Willing hands put him to 
bed and fisherwives restored his 
strength with hot food. 


Two hours later the exhausted, 
despondent sailor, despite the sting- 
ing, salt-hurt in his eyes, gazed sea- 
ward. He looked out two miles off- 
shore to where the Pourquoi-Pas? 
had ended her long and useful career 
in the natural fate of ships and was 
gathered into the sea beside which 
she was born. There, his keen vision 
saw the point of the mainmast of the 
Pourquoi-Pas?—a last good-bye. 

Icelandic trawlers searching for 
survivors patrolled their bay in vain. 
Quartermaster Eugene Le Gonidec 


was the only man who survived of 
the ship’s complement of forty-ty 
souls. ‘ 

For three days the trawlers frond 
Reykjavik and the fisherfolk of 
Stanlfjord and. other fishing ham- 
lets trudged the beach and scanned 
the white selvage of shore. The 7 
ocean refused to give up all the dead. 
Eighteen of the forty-two are stil] ~ 
held hidden within her icy bosom — 
along with the Pourquot-Pas? 
Twenty-four bodies were laid on 
the stony shelf of shore in a single — 
row. On the left lay Charcot, one — 
of the first discovered, his bearded, he 
clean-cut profile even more refined ; 
than in life. 

From Havnefjord and Thorlaks- 
havn, from Thing-vellir to Saurvaur, 
from the farms thereabouts and be- — 
yond, came trudging peasantry of — 
western Iceland, across the lowland — 
plain around the head of Faxfloie on : 
which Reykjavik lies. Fi : 
_All Iceland mourned. bs 

Little wonder the voice of the — 
Governor-General choked with emo-— 
tion as, speaking for his people, he 
bade his old friend Charcot and the 
others the last Farval. As they were 
borne to the little quay to board the 
French warship Aube, the moaning 
of the sea merged with the grave © 
voice of the organ. 


Summer had softly fled. The 
Breton countryside had changed from 
silvery gray-green to tones of brown 
and tints of old gold. One felt the 
autumn hush. Such was the tenth 
of October, 1936, around St. Malo. 
Below its ramparts, along the quiet 
corsair’s harbor the people had gath-— 
ered and watched. Far off on the 
waveless blue in the autumn sunlight | 
the little spot of a vessel heading to- — 
ward them grew larger. The Aube 
entered the port and drew alongside 
the quay, the bells of St. Malo tolled 
in tribute for the heroic dead who 
were its children. Twenty thousand 
people did homage that night in St, 
‘Malo. In the morning the fowaul 
laden coffins were taken to a cenotaph 
erected on the quay with the wre 
age grouped around a model of the 
ship.. After a religious service came 
the roll call of the dead. 


The next night the train from St. 
Malo steamed into the Gare Mont- 
parnasse and was received by men 
high in the government of France. — 
From every column hung the flag 
of France. Paris paused. A detach- 
ment of naval fusiliers composed the 
guard of honor and escort for the 
cortege which moved at once to 
Notre Dame. In the interior of the 
cathedral, guarded by sailors, scouts 
and personal friends, these twenty- 
four heroic Frenchmen lay in peace 
under the silent vigil. 


In the morning the great cathedral 
filled. The Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris, President Le Brun and the 
great of France were there, a testi- _ 
mony to the understanding of France, — 
who more than any other nation, in 
death as in life, treasures the 
achievements of intellect. 


Somewhat obscured in the shadows 
of the somber, violet light stood a 
man—apart, alone. It was Eugene 
Le Gonidec, the sole survivor of the 
Pourquot-Pas?. 
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Sycamore Shores. By Clark B. Firestone. 
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By Charles Francis Saunders. The wonder- 
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| Enchanted Trails of Glacier Park. By Agnes 


C. Laut. Glacier Park and the country 
about the Columbia Highway. $2.00 
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A. Clark. The sunset state from its dis- 
covery to the present-day, A full-blooded 
account of towns, cities, missions and 
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Charles Francis Saunders: The Spanish 
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California. $1.50 
Under the Sky tn California. By Charles 
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tain, desert and canyon. $1.75 
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Your Trip Abroad 


will be doubly enjoyable if you read these books 


The Beauty of England. By Thomas Burke. 
Delightful picture of England by the fam- 
ous author of Limehouse Nights. $3.00 


Here Is England. By Marion Balderston. 
Castle and cathedral, lane and byway, ham- 
let and village that have defied time. $2.00 

The London Scene. By H. V. Morton. All 
the features of historical and present day 
London by the illustrious author of the 
“In Search of’’ series. $2.50 

We Explore London. By Jan and Cora Gor- 


don. See the unusual in London with these 
two amusing artists. $2.75 


A Shopping Guide to London. By Thelma 
H. Benjamin. Where to buy clothes. 
antiques, accessories, etc. $1.00 


When You Go to London. By H. V. Morton. 
Here is achieved a calendar which will 
make every day of a visit to London a 
Satisfying holiday. $1.75 

Rambles In Old London. By George Byron 
Gordon. The Mother of Cities is presented 
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of historical London. $1.75 


A Wayfarer in Ireland. By Con O'Leary. A 
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legends, heroes, $2.50 

Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speakman. Around 
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The Road ’Round Ireland. By Vadriac Colum. 
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Dining in Paris, By Somerville Story. A 
necessity if you wish to dine intelligently, 
amusingly, and satisfactorily in Paris. $1.00 


A Shopping Guide to Paris. By Therese and 
Louise Bonney. Shop intelligently and to 
the best advantage in Paris. This book 
gives you the inside stuff. $1.00 


Fifty Miles "Round Paris. By Cecilia Hill. 
enchanting single-day excursions to Chan- 
tilly, Malmaison, Versailles, Barbizon and 
many other places of romance. $1.50 


France From Sea to Sea. By Arthur Stanley 
Riggs. France from Channel to_ the 
Riviera; from the Alps to Brittany. $1.75 


The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books. 
By Basil Woon. It starts with a cocktail 
at the Ritz, luncheon at Ciro’s and_ the 
city is ours. $1.75 


Paris On Parade. By Robert Forrest Wilson. 
The pageant of Varis—the boulevards, res- 
taurants, Latin Quarter, theatres, and the 
rest of the passing show. $1.75 


How to Find Old Paris. By John N. Ware. 
Guide and pathfinder for the visitor seek- 
ing the historic landmarks. $2.00 


The Important Pictures of the Louvre. By 
Florence Heywood. A readable guide to the 
world’s greatest art collection. $2.00 


Off the Beaten Track in Southern France. 
By Roy Elston. Picturesque villages, med- 
jeval towns, exquisite river valleys. $1.50 


The Lure of Normandy. By Frances M. Gost- 
ling. A historic province of France, its 
castles, cities and cathedrals. $2.00 


Travels in Normandy. By Roy Elston, With 
the stimulating author of ** (Of the Beaten 
Track in Southern France.’ $2.00 

Come With Me Through France. By Frank 
Schoonmaker. This entrancing guide to 
France includes every bit of information 
which may be of use to the tourist in any 
class. 

Come With Me Through Belgium and Hol- 
land. By Frank Schoonmaker. Graphic de- 
scriptions and valuable details about the 
cities, hotels, motor routes, etc. $1.50 

Many-Colored Belgium. By Sydney A. Clark. 
Country of the Flemings and Walloons and 
its small sister Luxemburg. $3.00 

Brussels in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
Intelligent selectivity that will save the 
visitor time and energy. 1.50 

Towns and People of Modern Germany. By 
Robert Medill McBride. Lively interpreta- 
tion of the cities. ancient and modern, full 
of human interest and narrative. Illustrated 
by Edward C. Caswell. $2.75 

Meet the Germans. By Henry Albert Phillips. 
Modern Germany, set against the back- 
ground of song, legend and history. $1.75 

Berlin in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
A week’s program of where to go, what to 
do, where to eat and where to shop. $1.50 

Vienna in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
Leaves no spot famous in song or story 
untouched. 120 pages. $1.50 

The Spirit of Vienna. By Alfred Granger. 
Dramatic history of the city and present 
day activities. $2.50 

Motoring in Italy. By R. R. Gordon-Barrett. 
A comprehensive guide book for the aay: 


torist 50 
Hilton’ Cities of Italy. By Robert Medill 
McBride. All the hill towns freshly and 
charmingly described; Sate reuaD TCHS his- 
orical background, peop! $2.50 
Come With Me Tinrough “Italy. By Frank 
Schoonmaker. Here in one volume is the 


ideal guide to Italy—the outstanding fea- 
tures in history, the beauty and _ the 
romance of the most historic, most beau- 
tiful and most romantic of countries. $1.75 


Romantic Czechoslovakia. By Robert Medill 
McBride. A colorful picture of the gay 
new Republic cf Central Europe. From 
Prague to the high Carpathians. With 100 
drawings by Edward C. Caswell. Net $3.00 

Towns and People of Modern Poland. By 
Robert Medill McBride. The first compre- 
hensive book on Poland old and new. $3.00 

A Wayfarer in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
By E. C. Davies. Exploring the Baltic 
States, once part of Imperial Mussia. 
Medieval cities, fortress towns, the multi- 
colored pageantry of folk festivals. $2.50 

Romantic Cities of Dalmatia. By Muriel 
Currey. Along the coast from Zara in the 
north to Ragusa in the south. $2.00 

In_ Praise of Sweden. By Maxwell Fraser. 
The most comprehensive and up-to-date 
guide. It covers the holiday possibilities 
of Sweden’s twenty-three provinces. $2.50 

Norwegian Towns and People. By Robert 
Medill. Cities of Norway, fjords and other 
natural beauties. $1.50 

By Robert Medill. 


Sweden and Its People. 
picturesque waterways, castles Be 


Cities, 
countryside. A 
Finland and Its People. By Robert Medill. 
The new republic intimately described. $1.50 
A Wayfarer in Norway. By Samuel J. Beckett. 
Picturesque villages and towns. Delightful 
descriptions, $2.50 
Overland With the Nomand Lapps. By Hugo 
Adolf Bernatzik. An engrossing account of 
the Reindeer Lapps in the northern Scan- 
dinavian peninsula and the author’s adven- 
tures among the most primitive people in 
Europe. $3.50 
Portuguese Somersault. By Jan and Cora 
Gordon. Portuguese peasant life, festivals, 
glimpses of Lisbon, Oporto, etc. $3.00 
The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. By 
Edmund C. Stedman, The standard book 
for the traveler, with maps of the various 
countries in color and a large separate map 
of Europe. 3.50 
Planning a Trip Abgoad. By Edward Ifun- 
gerford. All the information necessary for 
a European tour. $1.75 
Through Europe On Two Dollars a Day. By 
Frank Schoonmaker. How to go to Hurope, 
how to see it and how to live in it for 


$2.00 a day. $1.75 
Picture Towns of Europe. By Albert B. Os- 
borne. Cities which have retained the color 


of medieval times—Carassonne, San Gimi- 
gnano, Toledo, and many others. $1.75 
Finding the Worth While in the Orient. By 
Lucian Swift Kirkland. India, Siam, China 
Japan, Philippines and all the rest. $3.00 
The Romantic East. By Sydney Greenbie. 
From India to Japan, the mighty pageant 


of the East is presented—seaports, cities, 
shrines, and people. $1.75 
Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. Lawrence. 


Sardinia presented in that brilliant man- 
ner that made D. H. Lawrence one of the 


greatest of modern novelists. $1.75 
Vistas in Sicily. By Arthur Stanley liggs. 
A charming personally conducted tour 


through the magic isle. $1.00 
Islands of the Mediterranean. By J’aul 
Wilstach. Islands of never-staling en- 


chantment—Majorea, Corsica, Monte Cristo, 
Elba, Sicily, Malta, Rhodes, Cyprus, 
etc. $1.75 
On Mediterranean Shores. By Emil Ludwig. 


The author of ‘‘Napoleon’’ and ‘‘Bis- 
marck’’ writes of his travels through the 
Mediterranean. $1.75 
Let’s Do the Mediterranean. By Carveth 
Wells. They are off for the Mediterranean. 
They ‘‘do’’ Madeira, collect things in 
Rome and Venice, and chip chunks off the 
Parthenon. $1.75 
Spanish Towns and People. By Robert 


Medill McBride. An interpretation of the 
people and cities of Spain, with many 
handsome drawings by [Edward C. Cas- 


well . $1.75 
Meet the Spaniards. By Henry Albert 
Phillips. Bull fights and _ revolution; 
cathedrals and palaces; fiestas and prom- 
enades. $1.75 


Two Vagabonds in Spain. By Jan and Cora 


Gordon. A delightful narrative of travel 
in out-of-the-way parts of Spain. $1.75 
Together. By Norman Douglas. A summer 


in an alpine village. Charmingly subtle, 
it has all the flavor found in every book 
by Mr. Douglas. $1.75 
The Road to the Grey Pamir. By Anna 
Louise Strong. A remarkable journey from 
Russian Turkestan to the High Pamirs, 
dramatically described. $1.75 


Kapoot. By Carveth Wells. A visit to Rus- 
sia, unvarnished, in the raw, with this 
lynx-eyed and witty world traveler. $1.75 


Estonian Journey. By Ronald Seth. A de- 
lightful introduction to this diminutive 
treaty made nation. $2.50 

In Coldest Africa. By Carveth Wells. Carveth 
Wells writes engagingly about his African 
explorations. $1.75 

Ireland On Fifty Dollars. By Sydney A. 
Clark. A conveniently compact guide to 
every aspect of that most fascinating coun- 
try. $2.25 

Adventure! By Carveth Wells. Unbelievable 
though true adventures in every part of 
the world. $1.75 


trish Holiday. By Dorothy Hartley. Unique 
and delightful is this account of a pilgrim- 
age through Ireland by car and by ign 


These books are fully illustrated 
At all booksellers or direct from the publishers. 


Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 East 16th St., New York 
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In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


Do you know a child 


—who would like to go 
to the San Francisco Ex- 
position ? 


Let Joseph Henry Jackson, 
well-known author and critic, 
take that child on an adventur- 
ous trip through Treasure Is- 
land in San Francisco Bay and 
experience the delights of 
pageants and exhibits, of dis- 
plays from the four corners of 
the earth and of all manner of 
“fun centers” ranging from 
roller-coasters to Hobby Shows. 
—and all for $2.00! 


A TRIP TO THE SAN 

FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 

WITH BOBBY AND BETTY 
By JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON 
With many illustrations 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


Do you know a child 


—who would like to go 
to the New York World’s 
Fair? 


Let Grover Whalen, President 
of the Fair, take that child on 
a personally conducted tour of 
the wonders of “The World of 
Tomorrow.” This preview of 
the Fair, with its exciting ex- 
hibits from _ strange lands, 
breath-taking rides, towering 


structures, pageants and _ spec- 
tacles will thrill all children 
from six to sixty. 


—and all for $2.00! 

A TRIP TO THE 
NEW YORK 
WORLD’S FAIR 
WITH BOBBY AND 
BETTY 
By Grover WHALEN 
As told to ELSIE-JEAN 


With many illustrations 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 
116 East 16th Street New York 


“It leaves us, not with heads bowed 
down, but spurred by thoughts of 
American possibilities hatched by our 
own ingenuity and _ resourcefulness,” 
says The Buffalo Evening News of 


MAKING GOOD 
BEFORE FORTY 
By WALTER B. PITKIN 

This vigorous, practical antidote for 


the depression makes _ stimulating, 
helpful reading. 


Recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club 


At all bookstores $2.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
116 East 16th Street New York 


It saved me from some heavy expenses and a lot of worry” 


“I had always figured that acci- 
dent insurance was just another 
policy to pay for, until a few 
months ago. 

“Then I tan into an insur- 
ance man who went at things 
differently. He didn’t try to sell 
me accident insurance; in fact he 
didn’t try to sell me anything. 
He asked me if anyone had ever 
told me how, without much 
cost to myself, I could avoid the 
risk of losing a lot of money. 


We Talked It Over’’ 


“He went on to explain that it 
doesn’t make any difference how 


you lose money; if you lose it, 
it is gone. He said that if I 
would like to know in what 
ways I was particularly vulner- 
able, he would be glad to tell me. 

“He gave me a complete re- 
port on the risks to which I 
was exposed. That’s how I hap- 
pened to have the accident policy 
that’s taking care of me now. 
That insurance man is my friend 


for life.” 


Just Call Western Union 


You too should learn more 
about the NEW way of buying 
insurance. Just call Western 


Union (in Canada, call Canadian 
National Telegraphs) and ask 
for the name of the nearest 
Hartford representative. Or get 
in touch with your own insut- 
ance broker. 


* This is called the NEW way because 
it is new to most buyers of insurance. 
But as a method of fitting an insurance 
program to the buyer's needs, it has long 
been practised by agents of the Hartford. 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
—and the HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY write practically every form of insurance except life 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


